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The United Nations in the Congo 


John Holmes* 


T stake in the Congo is the United Nations role as midwife 
for the peaceful revolutions of our times which has 
emerged during the past decade as the best hope for 

international order. This role is enduring its severest test, and 
it may be undone by the fury of the passions involved and the 
sheer weight of a task undertaken in unpropitious circum- 
stances. It is a pragmatic role varying according to circum- 
stances and so resisting definition. In essence, however, it 
consists in the effort to isolate weak or chaotic areas from the 
fury of the cold war by interposing the United Nations as a 
neutral force. The purpose of the intervention is both to permit 
these areas to stand on their own feet and grow strong and 
also to prevent them from embroiling the major powers in 
conflict. 

Of this conception of the United Nations role Dag Hammar- 
skjold has been both architect and instrument. The threat to his 
own position is a threat to the conception. It has been evolving 
in his subtle imagination and tested in practical experiment 
since he assumed office in 1953. He came into office as the 
Korean War had reached its truce-making phase. His predeces- 
sor’s position as an intermediary was ruined by the obligation 
to take sides with the United Nations against the Russians over 
Korea. By the time Hammarskjold came into office the United 
Nations was reverting to its peace-making function. (The war- 
making function of the United Nations, while justified in the 
case of Korea, is not likely to be repeated except in extreme 
circumstances and should be regarded as outside the main line 
of development of its functions in matters of security.) The 
Secretary-General soon found himself thrust into the vacuum 
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between the United States and China as a neutral force, as one 
who, without taking sides, could maintain contact between an- 
tagonists unable to negotiate directly. He was to prove more 
than a messenger. His inventive mind was fertile in formulae 
of conciliation. He was involved similarly in the constantly 
dangerous Palestine situation, manoeuvring and interposing. 
These were delicate exercises because he had to maintain the 
trust of both sides while avoiding the almost unavoidable charges 
of bad faith and misrepresentation. The nimbleness of his foot- 
work was dazzling. As the nuclear threat grew greater and men 
hecame more terrified of the consequence of the “dialogue des 
sourds”’, his stature grew, and about him developed an expand- 
ing idea of how the United Nations could be used in the cause 
of peaceful change. 

This was by no means an activity of the Secretary-General 
alone. He was counselled and abetted by his Scandinavian friends 
in the United Nations and by Canadians and others of the middle 
powers who comprehended and approved his method and found 
themselves with important roles in this diplomacy. The area 
of neutrality in the United Nations was expanded by the growth 
in strength and influence of the Asian and African nations. The 
Secretary-General, however, has not been in any sense the 
leader of the “neutralists” against the great powers, for Asians 
and Africans themselves have been parties to disputes in which 
he intervened. He has realized, furthermore, that he must work 
with rather than against the major powers, even if now and 
then they have to be shoved a bit. He has not been a hero at 
all times to any of them. The Americans were suspicious of his 
dealings with Peking, and the British and French resented his 
relations with Nasser. It has not been easy for them to admit 
the place of neutrality in any issue in which their interests or 
convictions were deeply engaged, but gradually they have come 
to realize that a force for reconciliation is essential in the 
present situation in which military force can be used only as 
an ultimate recourse. The Russians have heretofore tolerated 
his activities because he has in specific situations forestalled 
crises which they, for their own reasons, did not want to get 
out of hand. They have given him no carte blanche, however. 
The Indians, who, veto or no veto, are a major power in United 
Nation politics, have worked frequently with Hammarskjold 
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because they needed each other, but the Indian attitude to him 
has remained, nevertheless, jealous and grudging. 

By the time the Egyptians nationalized the Suez Canal in 
1956, the Secretary-General and those associated with him were 
beginning to have clearer ideas of the way in which the United 
Nations could establish its presence in the Middle East. By 
pertinacious diplomacy, he and his representatives on the spot 
would stamp out the fires and avoid the provocations for outside 
intervention. He was deeply and promisingly engaged in bring- 
ing together the parties to the Canal dispute when the Israeli 
attack on Egypt in October and the British and French ulti- 
matum shattered his hopes. A temporary feeling of frustration 
caused him to react at first pessimistically to the idea of inter- 
posing a United Nations Emergency Force. A determined 
optimism has, however, been for him both a habit of mind and 
a deliberate instrument of policy. He quickly perceived the 
opportunity for a bold new exercise of United Nations authority, 
and his imagination and ingenuity were soon at work on the 
shaping of the new instrument. His stature and his influence 
were vastly enhanced when he was given virtual political control 
over UNEF. 


The ultimate authority of the Assembly over UNEF was 
never questioned. Broad powers, however, were conferred on 
the Secretary-General because to allow the Assembly to debate 
policy in detail would have risked defeat of the whole project. 
It looked like sharp practice, perhaps, but it was sharp practice 
condoned by a tacit consensus of United Nations members. His 
authority in this and subsequent enterprises of a similar nature 
has been ambiguous, dependent on the maintenance of the con- 
sensus. He has avoided the adverse consequences of ambiguity 
by being successful—and by his own shining integrity. He did 
everything possible to make his authority legitimate. He sur- 
rounded himself with an advisory committee of countries partici- 
pating in UNEF and used it both for the advice it gave him and 
the influence it could wield in maintaining the consensus. He in- 
troduced a technique for relating his actions to the wishes of the 
Assembly or the Security Council which he has followed in 
similar situations up to the present. He informs the organs 
responsible for his instructions of his interpretations of what 
their intentions are, and leaves it to them to challenge what he 
is doing. These statements are honest and frank but contrived 
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to put the issues in such a way as to leave the most promising 
paths of negotiation open. Like all great statesmen, he has had 
to protect with firm and tortuous politics his opportunities to 
do good. 


IT 


The Middle East was the region where this policy of isolating 
a troubled area seemed particularly appropriate, and it was here 
that the new Hammarskjoldian diplomacy achieved its best 
results. The location of a United Nations presence in the area 
was easier because in the disputes over Palestine and over Suez 
the United States and the Soviet Union were not the antagonists. 
There was no disguising, however, the rivalry between the major 
powers in this critical area. It is a rivalry, nevertheless, which 
is nervous and tentative, and the intervention of the United 
Nations has helped to avoid the direct conflict which neither 
side has wanted to risk. This intervention has also served the 
interests of the inhabitants, who may be disposed to exploit the 
cold war in their own interests but also want to exclude its 
direct application from their soil. When the next crisis shook 
the area in 1958 over the threats to the governments of Lebanon 
and Jordan, the United Nations was again able to intervene. 
This was, in some ways, Hammarskjold’s most brilliant effort. 
The United Nations Observer Group which went into Lebanon 
to keep an eye on the activities of Nasser’s agents succeeded as 
a symbol of United Nations concern even though the results of 
its patrol were inconclusive. When the United States, in an 
unfortunate aberration, landed marines in Lebanon, the United 
Nations was already engaged. It is hard to know exactly what 
prevented triggers from going off during this extremely 
dangerous period. The Security Council, the Assembly, and 
United Nations agents in the field engaged in furious activity 
which kept matters under control until the Secretary-General 
and other good officers were able to bring the Arab states to- 
gether in an acknowledgement of their common interest and a 
pledge to work together and resist outside influence. The shape 
of Hammarskjold’s conception for the Middle East and Africa is 
clearly discernible in his diplomacy at this time. It is that the 
peoples of these areas should accept responsibility for their own 
common interests and look to the United Nations rather than the 
rival powers for help and strength. 
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The dire necessity of isolating the Middle East from the 
rivalry of the powers had become apparent from the fact that 
the United States acted recklessly out of panic fear of Soviet 
and U.A.R. intentions and the Russians were likewise almost 
guilty of a panicky reaction to their misjudgment of American 
intentions. In addition there was the danger caused by the 
breach in the Arab world opened up by the revolution in Iraq. 
Hammarskjold began to press his idea of establishing live 
symbols of a United Nations presence in the area. He established 
a kind of United Nations “ambassador” in Jordan to show the 
blue and white flag. It was unwise to spell out too exactly what 
he could do. He would be on hand to act as go-between if oppor- 
tunities arose or could be induced, and incidentally he would 
remind those round about that the United Nations maintained 
an interest in peace and good behaviour. The Secretary-General 
also began to press more insistently for the establishment of a 
permanent United Nations standby force. He, along with those 
countries which had regularly contributed to United Nations 
forces, were concerned about the need for improvisation in a 
crisis and wanted troops trained and inoculated to fly off at a 
moment’s notice. Here, however, he ran into trouble of a kind 
which has a significance in the Congo — the misgivings of the 
non-Europeans. He might have had less trouble if it had not 
been for the blundering good will of President Eisenhower, who 
came to New York to tell the United Nations that it would 
have been better if the United Nations had had a force ready 
to do what the United States had had to do in Lebanon, As it 
was the almost universal conviction of Asians and Africans that 
intervention in Lebanon was completely uncalled for, the Presi- 
dent roused the worst fears of those without whose support a 
United Nations Force would be futile. 

There is a paradox in the attitude of Asians and Africans 
towards United Nations forces which will have to be resolved 
if the United Nations is to become a stronger instrument in 
troubled areas. While they call for the United Nations to step in 
and do all sorts of things they want, they are suspicious of 
United Nations interventions in which white men are deeply 
committed. Bitter experiences, reinforced by the facts and myths 
of the anti-colonialist creed, have given them a phobia about 
marines and paratroopers who land in weak countries. Even 
though Arabs and Asians on the whole welcomed the expedition 
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of UNEF in 1956, it was necessary to argue hard to convince 
them that this was not just a scheme to bring back the old 
imperialism under a new flag. (The problem of Canadian diplo- 
mats during that strenuous period was to persuade the Arabs 
on the one hand that they were not acting merely as agents of 
what the Arabs considered to be sinister British intentions and 
to persuade the British on the other hand that UNEF could 
carry out more effectively the mission of pacification and protec- 
tion which they had taken upon themselves.) Throughout the 
Assembly of 1956-57 it was necessary to insist, for the benefit 
of Asians and Arabs, that UNEF was an ad hoc force intended 
for a specific purpose, that it would not be used to inflict upon 
the Arab states a settlement to which they had not agreed, 
that it would be withdrawn when it had accomplished its im- 
mediate purpose, and that it was not intended as the nucleus 
of a permanent U.N. force. This opposition, reinforced by strenu- 
ous Soviet objections, forced Hammarskjold to drop his proposal 
in the autumn of 1958 to get a United Nations Force on a perma- 
nent basis. The Russians, for less respectable reasons, did not 
want such a force (on which, incidentally, no Communists 
except Yugoslavs had ever been invited to serve) and they 
indicated to Hammarskjold that they would continue to judge 
specific proposals for U.N. forces on their merits but would not 
stand for his present scheme. It seems likely in retrospect that 
if he had at that time pressed on, the Russians would have 
turned on him two years earlier the blunt opposition they have 
now unleashed. 

The attention of the Secretary-General was then engaged 
in other areas and it seemed better to forget the Middle East 
for a while in order to give the policy of isolation a chance to 
work. South East Asia had been removed from the concern of 
the United Nations by the Geneva Agreements of 1954 which 
established truces in the three states of Indo-China and set up 
truce commissions on which India, Poland, and Canada served. 
Because of the need to include the Peking régime, the United 
Nations had not been involved. Nevertheless, this was a parallel 
experiment to that being tried by the United Nations in the 
Middle East. The basis of the truce was the effort to isolate 
the states of Indo-China from the cold war to allow them to 
grow politically and economically and to establish a barrier 
to direct conflict of the great powers. This was achieved in 
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Vietnam by dividing the country in two and in Laos and 
Cambodia by agreement of the great powers on the neutrality 
of those two states. No one was under the illusion that neutrality 
provided iron-clad protection. It at least gave them diplomatic 
defence, whereas the policy of arming these feeble kingdoms to 
scare off the Chinese was bound to fail. When the situation in 
Laos grew critical in 1959 and there was danger of great power 
involvement, the Security Council and the Secretary-General 
began to take a direct interest. He had already undertaken a 
helpful intervention in the dispute between Thailand and Cam- 
bodia, and was anxious to extend the United Nations presence 
into Laos where the prescribed neutrality was being threatened 
by Communist probing and American distaste for Laotian 
neutralists. A United Nations representative was established 
in Vientiane, but his role has been limited by the fact that many 
of the countries directly involved, including, of course, China, 
prefer recourse to the Geneva machinery. 


III 


Long before the troubles in the Congo the Secretary-General 
was seeking to prepare for the dangers of anarchy in Africa. Like 
an increasing number of international statesmen, he was con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of isolating this continent from 
the cold war. This would not mean the exclusion of great powers 
from Africa but rather an effort to minimize the political con- 
test so that the resources of all powers, great and small, could 
be joined in a constructive programme of development. He has 
been seeking to expand the U.N. presence in Africa in many 
ways, including the extension of the network of U.N. agents 
whose specific functions of co-ordinating economic assistance 
need not prevent them from exercising mediatory functions and 
providing the Secretariat with intelligence free from national 
bias. If the enormous administrative requirements of a free 
Africa were to be met under the aegis of the United Nations 
rather than by the powers in competition, the groundwork in 
staff and facilities would have to be laid in advance. 

It would be misleading to imply that Hammarskjold wel- 
comed the crisis in the Congo last July, but he did accept the 
challenge with enthusiasm. This was the opportunity he had 
been waiting for to expand the positive function of the United 
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Nations as a force for progress beyond the wrath of the cold 
war. The United Nations had always expanded its functions 
not by solemn decisions of principle but by seizing initiatives in 
emergencies and staking out for itself a role when action was 
needed and opposition cowed. There was no time to pause before 
the United Nations was involved in administrative and humani- 
tarian commitments as well as responsibilities for maintaining 
order far greater and more expensive than anything previously 
envisaged. By the time the flimsy framework of the Congo state 
was capsizing and the Belgians were skirmishing with the 
Congolese rather than helping them, it was too late to withdraw. 
In spite of the failure of the U.N. to set up a standby force, an 
international force was mobilized for the Congo in larger num- 
bers and much faster than in the case of UNEF. What is more, 
it was composed this time primarily of African troops without 
the experience which had been acquired by the Scandinavians, 
Indians, Canadians and other old pros in the mediatory game. 
“Surely”, the Secretary-General declared on August 2, “the 
United Nations has done the impossible.” 

This time, however, the established patterns of U.N. inter- 
vention have encountered serious obstacles. The United Nations 
achievement in the Congo has already been so considerable 
that it is inappropriate to talk of failure. Indeed, it is never 
particularly appropriate to talk of success or failure in connec- 
tion with these U.N. enterprises. Success is measured not by the 
achievement of sudden settlement but by the prolongation of 
peace and the strengthening of the forces of order and progress. 
The Congo may yet degenerate into anarchy or become a field 
of great power conflict. On the other hand, United Nations 
members may arouse themselves from the stalemate of the 
second phase of the operation. For after a splendid initial effort, 
their operation has been caught in the miasma of suspicion, 
misunderstanding and politicking which have beset the partici- 
pants. In the meantime, however, we may speculate on what 
went wrong. 

There seems to have been as much bad luck as bad manage- 
ment involved. The crucial element of bad luck seems to have 
been the character of the man thrown up to be the leader in 
the Congo, Patrice Lumumba. Even with a strong and able 
national leader on the scene, providing international assistance 
for a new state with little of the apparatus of a state would 
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have been a hard enough job. Given the historical circumstances 
it is unwise to have expected better of the Congolese. It was 
unfortunate, nevertheless, that their leader had to be a man 
of such political and emotional instability that it is virtually 
impossible for the United Nations or anyone else to work with 
him. In spite of the charges and countercharges of recent months, 
there is no evidence that Hammarskjold or Bunche or the United 
States approached the Congo crisis in July with any intention 
other than that of strengthening Lumumba’s hand. Lumumba 
himself seems to have been largely responsible for changing 
their attitude. He was, of course, terribly inexperienced, and 
there were excuses for his misunderstanding. It was perhaps 
too much to expect him to understand the subtlety of the 
Secretary-General’s attitude to Katanga, to comprehend why 
it was necessary to secure the submission of Tshombe by means 
other than force because adequate force was not available and 
civil war the greatest danger. More sophisticated Westerners 
frequently call on the U.N. to beat up Castro or Nasser or the 
state of Louisiana. With Communists and fellow-travellers 
shouting in his ear and unreconstructed Belgians obliging the 
Communists by performing according to the Communist script, 
it is not surprising that the poor man jumped to wrong con- 
clusions. According to Le Monde’s shrewd observer on the scene, 
Lumumba knew that he could not triumph without the material 
aid of the United Nations. “Il lui a demandé des appareils de 
transport, qu’elle ne pouvait évidemment lui fournir, pour 
exterminer les Balubas. Il les a alors réclamés ici ou la, méme 
aux Etats-Unis, et en désespoir de cause — c’est bien certain — 
a l’Union Sovietique. Ce qui lui fut fatal.’”’ It may have been 
fatal for more people than Lumumba because it set off the 
vicious circle. The Russians took up Lumumba and the Ameri- 
cans shifted their support elsewhere. The cold war was bedevil- 
ling Africa in just the way Hammarskjold and his friends 
wanted to avoid. 

The United Nations, guided by the Secretary-General, was 
adhering closely to a formula which he had long emphasized. 
He insisted constantly, as have his representatives, Bunche and 
Dayal, that UNOC was in the Congo at the request of the 
Government, that it was there with the Government’s consent 
but not under the orders of the Government and it could not 
interfere in internal affairs. These were the principles estab- 
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lished by UNEF in the U.A.R. and for UNOGIL in Lebanon 
and stressed in recommendations for a standby force. They 
represent, of course, an ideal to be aimed at. Their daily inter- 
pretation is all. Literal neutrality is impossible. Support of or 
failure to support the existing government is an act of inter- 
vention, and there is no escaping decisions of this kind. There 
is no reason to accuse the translator of Saint John Perse into 
Swedish of obtuseness. His double talk is neither ingenuous nor 
deceitful. Except in rare circumstances the principle of non- 
interference is the only one which would be supported by a 
consensus of the Assembly or the Security Council. (I use the 
word “consensus” deliberately as distinct from a simple majority 
vote in the Security Council, which, whether vetoed or not, lacks 
the moral force of consensus because the Security Council does 
not adequately represent the international facts of life as they 
now exist.) This principle must be proclaimed and played by 
ear. As The Times has said of the U.N. in the Congo, “It has 
not been on all occasions impartial. But it has at least been 
impartial in its impartiality, over-stepping the mark from time 
to time now on one side, now on the other.” Impartiality in ex- 
ternal attitudes is also an unfortunate political necessity, the 
consequences of which are not always just. To strengthen its 
own position in the middle, the U.N. must be able to cry a plague 
on at least two houses. This means equating Soviet and Belgian 
intervention, whether or not their iniquities are comparable. 
If it had not been for Belgian meddling, it would not have been 
possible to get a strong Assembly voice against foreign interven- 
tion of any kind, including Russian. 

It is difficult to cavil with this principle of impartiality. 
Direct U.N. intervention in internal politics is not only contrary 
to our sense of what the Charter prescribes; it is also very 
difficult to conceive of in practice. Confusion would be com- 
pounded were such politics subjected to the directives of a 
passionate and partisan United Nations Assembly. And yet one 
has sensed that there was something wrong with this formula 
for a country whose desperate handicap was the absence of strong 
central government. When Hammarskjold refused U.N. trans- 
port to bring central government forces into Katanga on the 
grounds that this would be intervention in internal politics, he 
was not only interpreting the U.N. mission scrupulously, he was 
also recognizing the fact that the U.N.’s force was inadequate 
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to engage along with the central government in subduing by 
physical force a rebellious province. Nevertheless, there is little 
hope that the Congo can stand on its own feet until the central 
government has established strong authority. In a primitive 
state, such authority is not likely to be established by those 
pretty methods which the U.N., if seized of the issue, could 
condone. The United Nations, by arriving too soon on the spot, 
may have made any decisive political movement impossible. This 
is not to suggest that they had any alternative. They were in- 
vited by the Lumumba Government, and they could not stand 
by waiting for one strong leader or another to clean up on his 
rivals. Now, however, they have been forced by the exigencies 
of their situation to recognize de facto and thereby strengthen 
Colonel Mobutu and his “College of Commissioners”. They have 
done so, as U.N. spokesmen have pointed out, simply because 
they have to deal with people who are in government offices. 
Mobutu’s methods are far from pretty, and his internal and 
external policies are far from neutral. The de facto strengthen- 
ing of his authority by the United Nations does perhaps diminish 
the risks of a clash of forces, but it contributes, as the same 
Le Monde correspondent points out, under the appearance of 
equilibrium, to perpetuate a fundamental dis-equilibrium. 

The tragedy is that although most parties have acted in 
good faith according to their lights, there has been a cruel 
misunderstanding of motives. Most tragic for the United Nations 
has been the alienation from the Secretary-General of the more 
influential African states. Even though they would not join 
Khrushchev in condemning him, they have helped to undermine 
his position. They cannot understand why his men used argu- 
ments of neutrality to refuse aid to Lumumba but now deal with 
Mobutu. They are unable or unwilling to understand why the 
U.N. would not subdue Katanga. They cannot admit that it was 
Lumumba himself who turned on the U.N. so recklessly and 
began to play power politics so irresponsibly that the U.N. could 
not work with him in the only way it can work with political 
leaders, by counsel and collaboration. By the time Mobutu 
appeared on the scene, the essential issues were distorted by cold 
war pressures. Lumumba had been labelled “pro-Soviet” and 
Mobutu, who kicked the Russians out of the Congo, had become 


“pro-Western”. 
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The Africans supported Lumumba not because they thought 
highly of him but because he had become to them a symbol. To 
African nationalists the principal enemy is not communism but 
tribalism and anarchy. All seek to hold together fractious tribes 
and regions with little more in common than have the regions 
of the Congo. When they want help from the United Nations, 
they want help which will strengthen the central authority. 
When they saw the United Nations apparently deny this to 
Lumumba while the Belgians abetted Tshombe, they thought 
they saw a fatal connection. The white men, Swedes, Belgians, 
the whole lot, were on the side of disintegration of new African 
states for their own imperialist ends. Their old suspicions of 
United Nations forces as agents by which the white men would 
carry out their selfish intentions under the guise of U.N. action 
were confirmed. It is hard for Westerners, conscious of the 
revolution in the policies of imperial powers, to take this sort 
of thing seriously, and it is all too easy for us likewise to see a 
fatal connection between nationalists and communists. The 
communists have made the most of it, but, as is all too often the 
case, events which happen for other reasons seem to prove the 
communist thesis. 


There is undoubtedly an element of exploitation, furthermore, 
in the use made of the conflict by some ambitious African leaders. 
Nevertheless, one can comprehend their reasoning on reading 
the report of the Secretary-General’s Special Representative in 
the Congo of November 2, 1960. In this report, a highly sophisti- 
cated and intelligent Indian, Rajeshwar Dayal, sees the frustra- 
tion of progress in the Congo to a large extent in terms of the 
malevolence of a “purposeful return” of the Belgians to guide 
the Mobutu regime. The nihilistic fury against the United 
Nations of many West Europeans, especially Belgians and 
Frenchmen, should not be underestimated, but it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the Belgians are being made a scape- 
goat. In recent months relations between the U.N. Representa- 
tive and Mobutu have been as unsatisfactory as they were with 
Lumumba. This evidence of U.N. impartiality, however, is dis- 
credited by the Africans because the U.N. hesitates to curb 
Mobutu and his army, because he and his men are being sup- 
ported by Belgians and Americans, and because the United 
States proved its partiality by persuading the United Nations 
to accept Kasavubu’s representative. We may have forfeited a 
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splendid opportunity for the non-white peoples to accept re- 
sponsibility for a United Nations operation and thereby end the 
bogey which has prevented their full collaboration. The African 
reaction may have been less than rational, but Western leaders, 
press and public must accept some blame for defining the issue 
in cold war clichés. We hung those irrelevant and mischievous 
labels, ‘“‘pro-Soviet” and “pro-Western”, round the necks of 
Congolese and drove them to become what we called them. We 
confused the issue in the minds of Africans and sent them into 
alliance with the communist bloc. It is particularly tragic that 
the Americans were dragged into this error, for they have come 
a long way in the past few years towards understanding the 
role of the uncommitted in the world (outside of Asia at least). 
There was good reason to believe that they had become con- 
vinced of the need to isolate Africa from the cold war and 
supported Hammarskjold in his intention. It is hard, however, 
for a benevolent great power to accept that if it is really to 
support this kind of policy it must remain in the background 
since whatever or whomever it sponsors ceases to be considered 
neutral, however benign its intentions. When the Americans 
chose Kasavubu as their man, they probably ruined his chances 
as a leader of Africa from now on. The African states have 
been divided between those who are pro-Kasavubu, and there- 
fore “pro-Western” and unweaned, and those who stand up to 
imperialism and make a champion out of the impossible Mr. 
Lumumba. Even the sober Nigerians have to prove themselves 
good Africans by getting on his bandwagon. From Addis Ababa 
to Notting Hill this man has become the symbol of African 
rights against the white men — rather in the way Nasser once 
became the symbol for all good Arabs. 

This confusion of the issues has affected Indian diplomacy, 
which could have provided the strength and balance required. 
Hammarskjold was presumably seeking to involve India in a 
responsible role as well as getting the best man available when 
he chose Rajeshwar Dayal as his representative in the Congo. 
The Indians, even while they irritate other Asians and Africans, 
have an unquestioned moral leadership, and their influence on 
the Africans might have been sobering. As the Western powers 
blundered, however, into partisanship, the Indians, too, have 
reacted in their own unreasonable way. Krishna Menon arrived 


on the scene in New York, found too many obvious debating 
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points lying around, and was unable to resist the compulsion 
to score them regardless of consequences. Indian irritation with 
Western policy may well have been inflamed by other events. 
The rejection by the major Western powers of the initiative in 
which Mr. Nehru joined at the Assembly, and the disastrous 
consequences in Laos of the stubborn American rejection of the 
status of neutrality for which India had accepted a moral re- 
sponsibility seemed to cast doubt on the possibility of the 
Eisenhower administration’s ever acting impartiality anywhere. 
Menon had always been an arch-propagator of the suspicion that 
United Nations forces were the instruments of Western interven- 
tion. (One of the fortunate accidents of history is that he was 
stranded en route by air from Delhi to New York during the 
days when UNEF was being launched in 1956, and when he 
arrived on the United Nations scene to fume against the UNEF 
plot he found that it had already been accepted by Messrs. Nehru 
and Nasser.) Although the situation of a U.N. Force composed 
almost entirely of Africans and Asians, with an Indian in charge 
on the spot, presented him with a great opportunity to become 
the constructive world statesman for which his intelligence and 
imagination qualify him, it was perhaps too much to expect 
that he could resist the temptation to be inflammatory and bring 
Hammarskjold down at the same time. That there are grounds 
for his criticism of Western and Secretariat policies does not 
absolve him from the charge that he preferred to destroy rather 


than to build. 

The Soviet game has been deplorable, but it has not been 
particularly devious, clever or surprising. The Russians have 
never made any bones of the fact that they distrust U.N. forces 
and will not pay for them. They have not concealed the fact 
that understandings about peaceful coexistence are not intended 
to prevent them from competing with the capitalist world by 
peaceful intrigue in open territory. They want to see in Africa as 
many communist or friendly governments as possible. When 
Lumumba came to power they did their best to influence him. 
Events drove him into their arms, and when they found out 
that, for different reasons, he was becoming a hero to Africans, 
they made him their champion. If the Africans, not they, get 
him back into office, then the Congo has a head of government 
who considers the Soviet Union his friend and the United States 
his enemy. Mobutu, on the other hand, humiliated them, and 
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they will not forgive him for that. As for Hammarskjold, the 
time had come to call a halt to his pretensions. He was helping 
the United Nations to remove too much open territory from 
peaceful competition. When he offended the Africans, there 
seemed a better chance than there had been earlier to paralyze 
him. However neutral he pretended to be, he was a Westerner 
who would seek to bolster in the name of neutrality régimes 
which, even though the Americans might not relish them, were 
in the Western image. The balance of power in the United 
Nations was shifting, and if the U.N. was to act as a neutral 
force it would have to remove its centre of gravity farther left. 
It is not necessary to assume that the Soviet game is to destroy 
the United Nations or create chaos in Africa. Why should they 
try anything so risky when they have good opportunities to win 
the confidence of the new leaders of Africa and to strengthen 
their relative position within the United Nations? They have 
made no irretractable commitments — although the possibilities 
of a rival government in Stanleyville might, if it also had African 
support, prove an irresistible temptation for the Russians to 
become more deeply involved. 

The best way out of the present embroglio seems to lie in 
the efforts of the Conciliation Commission of Africans and some 
Asians to persuade the conflicting leaders to come together. 
If the United Nations could assist in the reconvening of the full 
parliament to choose a government without intimidation, this 
would seem in theory the least objectionable method of en- 
couraging a workable authority without interfering in politics. 
It would mean a return to the first principles of United Nations 
intervention. Whether this is still possible is hard for anyone 
at a distance to say confidently. The fierce partisanship both 
within and without the country in the past few months has 
certainly made a reconciliation more difficult. 


A measure of success in the Congo would serve well the 
United Nations and the Secretary-General because it might 
rally a consensus behind him again. Whether he can regain his 
former position of influence depends on the Soviet attitude. If 
the uncommitted countries regroup behind him, there is a chance 
that he and the United Nations role identified with him will 
survive, but his scope will be limited if the Russians oppose 
him. The trouble is that their flat opposition makes support of 
the Secretary-General a cold war issue in the eyes of the 
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neutralists. They have become so die-hard in their neutralism 
that they would tend to abstain on this as on all “cold war 
issues”. Hammarskjold’s support would be more and more 
confined to the West, and the more the major Western powers 
back him the more limited his influence becomes. Such is the 
perversity of United Nations politics that the United States 
might do more for him by quarreling with him than backing 
him. Hammarskjold is the most resilient of men, and he may 
yet restore his position for the greater good of the United 
Nations. Even if he does not, however, the good that this man 
has done may live after him — provided such adroitness, such 
courage, and such integrity could be found in another Secretary- 
General, of another colour of skin. 





The Republic of Bourguiba 


Keith Callard* 


of Western Europe transformed into a series of independent 

states. In most cases this process was accomplished by politi- 
cal rather than military means. Public opinion in the metropolitan 
country and in the world at large was as powerful an instrument 
as the threat of insurrection in the colonial territory. 

It follows that the leaders of the movements of liberation 
have been politicians rather than men on horseback, graduates 
of foreign universities rather than guerrilla fighters. Their 
hold over their own people and their claim to international 
recognition have been based on words and ideas more than 
armed force. The essential ideas of the struggle for liberation 
have been much the same in all parts of the world. The speeches 
of a Nehru, an Nkrumah or a Bourguiba, in the years before 
independence, employed many of the same arguments and 
appealed to the same emotions. 

The struggle to emerge from colonial control was not simply 
an effort to throw off the domination of the foreigner; it was 
also an attempt to change the nature of the colonial society. 
The liberators of the twentieth century are new men, typically 
products of a mixture of western and local influences. They are 
trying to build new societies that, in some directions, will 
resemble those of their former colonial rulers more than those 
of their own pre-colonial past. Nehru and modern India are not 
to be understood without an appreciation of British influence; 
Bourguiba and modern Tunisia are not to be understood without 
an appreciation of French influence. 

The road to independence for Tunisia was the road that led 
Bourguiba and his party, the Néo-Destour, to power. The ex- 
experiences of that time formed the outlook and the loyalties of 
the men in control. Tunisia, which acquired independence in 
1956, retained substantial French garrisons until 1958 and is 


S INCE 1945 the world has seen the empires of the powers 
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still under the shadow of the war in Algeria, has scarcely out- 
grown the feeling that independence remains the predominant 
issue. 

To accomplish the new Tunisia, Bourguiba had to contend 
with three opposing forces. First, the French had to be per- 
suaded, threatened, bluffed and out-manoeuvred. Second, the old 
guard inside Tunisia had to be convinced that they had no 
chance of survival except in supporting the Néo-Destour. Third, 
the general public had to be urged to renounce apathy and 
weariness and show a disciplined willingness to make sacrifices 
for the national cause. 

The initial and continuing requirement has been to bring 
about national unity, to suppress or conceal internal divisions 
in order to obtain and maintain independence. There was quite 
wide agreement on this unity of purpose. Unity of control and 
tactical manoeuvre was harder to achieve. This was accomplished 
through the acceptance of the leadership of Bourguiba and the 
authority of the Néo-Destour. 


Habib Bourguiba (Habib abu Raqibah) was born in 1903 
and has shown an interest in political life since his high-school 
days. He was educated in Tunis and Paris (where he married a 
Frenchwoman). He began to practise law in Tunis in 1927. 
He became an active and insubordinate member of the Destour 
(Constitution) Party and he began to publish a radical journal 
(L’Action Tunisienne) in 1932. Less than a year later the paper 
was banned by the authorities but the name of its editor had 
become well-known. He quarrelled with the conventional mem- 
bers of the Destour executive and invited the younger and more 
radical elements to join him in the Néo-Destour which he 
founded in March 1934. Six months later the party was declared 
illegal and Bourguiba and other leaders arrested. He was 
released in 1936, and during the period of the Popular Front 
negotiations took place with a view to granting substantial 
autonomy to Tunisia. No solution was reached and after serious 
disturbances in Tunis, Bourguiba was arrested again in 1938 
and he remained in detention in Europe until the Axis powers 
freed him in 19438. After renewed difficulties with the French 
he went into exile from 1945 to 1949. He was arrested once 
more in January 1952. Mendes-France permitted him to live 
under surveillance in France in 1954 and a year later he returned 
finally and in triumph to Tunis. 
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By this time he was a national hero but he was not yet in 
power. In July 1954 the French had accepted the principle of 
internal autonomy for Tunisia. In June 1955 a series of con- 
ventions had been signed to implement this status. These 
established a customs union with France; guaranteed special 
rights for French citizens; left the police, foreign affairs, broad- 
casting and civil aviation under French control; and allowed 
French troops to remain at many posts inside Tunisia.t 

The Tunisian state in 1955 was, apart from the French 
presence, an absolute monarchy. There was no constitution and 
the Bey had full power, at least in theory, to appoint ministers 
of his own choosing and to enact any law. Tunisia had been a 
protectorate, not a French colony. It had been governed by 
a system of parallel administration. The Bey and the traditional 
administrative heirarchy had retained the semblance of power 
while the Resident-General and French supervisors at all levels 
had governed the country. The Bey and the Caids (district 
governors) were useful to the French and, once the nationalist 
movement had gained strength, the French were indispensable 
to the Bey and the Caids. 

For Bourguiba and the Néo-Destour it was necessary to fight 
against the French and the legal Tunisian state. They had to 
appeal from the “pays légal” to the “pays réel’. Pressure had 
to be applied to the court but not so much as to drive it ir- 
revocably into the hands of the French. 

The apprenticeship of the Néo-Destour was not an apprentice- 
ship in democracy. There were no elections to fight, no status 
of a loyal opposition to be claimed.? Through most of its history 
the Néo-Destour was illegal, and its leader in detention or exile 
(14 such years between 1934 and 1955). The party therefore 
had to be organized for underground action. Bourguiba’s leader- 
ship, while acknowledged by public opinion, had inevitably suf- 
fered by his inability to exercise continuous and detailed control. 
Others, notably the Secretary-General Salah ben Youssef, were 
closer to the machinery of party control and had no desire to 
see their influence overshadowed by the returning leader. 

Bourguiba in 1955-57 had to confront three dangers. First, 
he had to avoid giving the French an excuse for coercive action. 


1 Journal Officiel de la Tunisie Sept. 6, 1955 (cited later as J.O.T.; after 
July 25, 1957 as J.O.R.T.; Journal Officiel de la République Tunisienne.) 

2 The party was briefly in favour in 1950-51 and it was represented in 
the ministry by Salah ben Youssef. 
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Second, he had to transform the beylical régime without violence. 
Third, he had to guard against dissidence within his own party, 
particularly from those who accused him of showing too much 
restraint toward the French. 

The steps to complete control were rapid. In September a 
new government was formed and the state of seige, in effect since 
1939, was lifted. Five of the twelve Tunisian ministers (French- 
men retained the Foreign Affairs and Defence ministries), 
were members of the Néo-Destour. The Prime Minister was not 
a party member and Bourguiba did not take office. Instead he 
undertook a reorganization of the party which held its fifth 
Congress in November 1955. Salah ben Youssef, still claiming 
to be Secretary-General, declined to attend and held a rival 
meeting in Tunis denouncing the acceptance of internal auton- 
omy rather than fighting for full independence. The Congress 
elected a new executive, with Bourguiba of course as President, 
and demanded the summoning of a Constituent Assembly. 

The Bey accepted this demand in a decree of 29 December 
and elections were held in March 1956 on the basis of male adult 
suffrage. There were 18 ridings returning 98 members. The 
Néo-Destour and its allies ran as the National Front, polling 
598,000 out of 617,000 votes and winning all the seats. The 
Assembly met on April 8 and Bourguiba became its first Presi- 
dent. 
France no doubt foresaw a nationalist victory and decided 
that full independence could not be withheld. Less than a week 
before the elections a new protocol was signed beginning with 
the words “France solemnly recognizes the independence of 
Tunisia”. Defence and foreign affairs were transferred to 
Tunisian control but some other aspects of the 1955 conventions 
continued in force. However there could be no further doubt 
about the sovereign status of Tunisia. 

In name the government was still responsible to the Bey. But 
the Prime Minister resigned and the “bureau” of the Assembly 
charged Bourguiba with the formation of a new government. 
At the same time the Assembly adopted article 1 of the new 
constitution proclaiming inter alia the sovereignty of the people. 

Bourguiba, resigning as President of the Assembly, became 
Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of 
Defence in April 1956. He was legally in power and there was 


3 Article 3 of the Constitution as finally adopted. 
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no opposition in the Assembly and very little in the country. 
There remained the Bey who was but a shadow though he 
might be used as a focus for a rallying of conservative elements. 
Accordingly in July 1957 the Assembly declared Tunisia to be a 
republic and Bourguiba became President. He succeeded to the 
absolute executive and legislative power of the Bey. The As- 
sembly had only the function of writing the constitution; it did 
not control the government and did not pass ordinary laws. This 
period of legal absolutism came to an end with the proclamation 
of the new constitution on June 1, 1959. 

The preamble to the constitution declares that it is the will 
of the people “to consolidate national unity” and “to institute a 
democracy founded on the sovereignty of the people and char- 
acterised by a stable political régime based on the separation of 
powers”. The President is elected by universal suffrage for a 
term of five years. He may not be elected on more than three 
consecutive occasions (Art. 40). The National Assembly dis- 
charges the legislative function though it may enable the Presi- 
dent to issue decree-laws, valid for a limited period. The Presi- 
dent may also legislate when the Assembly is not in session but 
such laws require legislative ratification. The two ordinary 
annual sessions of the Assembly may not last more than three 
months each. The President may veto a legislative proposal 
but the Assembly may then secure its acceptance by a two- 
thirds majority. In case of an emergency that threatens the 
institution of the republic the President “may take such mea- 
sures as are required by the circumstances” (Art. 32). 

The judiciary is independent and its members are named 
and supervised by the Superior Council of the Magistracy. The 
constitution contains guarantees of individual rights including 
rights of religion, opinion, trade union organization, private 
property and equality before the law. 

The constitution is relatively short and many of its pro- 
visions require elaboration by law. The electoral law (59/86 of 
30 July 1959) prepared the way for the first elections under the 
constitution. There are 90 seats in the National Assembly and 
these were filled by election on the system scrutin de liste au 
panachage in 16 ridings with 4-7 members from each.4 The 


4 The system means that each group contesting the election must sub- 
mit a list of names equal to the number of seats. The voter may, 
however, strike out one or more names and insert names from other 


lists. 
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elections took place in November 1959 with 91 per cent of the 
electorate voting. Bourguiba was returned unopposed and all 
90 seats were won by the Néo-Destour and its allies. The only 
opposition came in two ridings from the Communist party which 
obtained 3,229 votes in the city of Tunis out of 93,206. The 
Communist Party withdrew in a third riding alleging intimida- 
tion. 

Such a preponderance gave the election the character of a 
plebiscite rather than that of a process of selection. It also 
raises two conjectures; either the Néo-Destour is so popular 
that no one wishes to oppose, or that the party’s control is such 
that no one dares oppose. 

In Tunisia there seem to be four groups (though not in any 
organized sense) of people who are critical of the Bourguiba 
régime. In the first place there are the Europeans. The number 
of Europeans dropped from 255,000 in 1956 to 175,000 (estim- 
ated) in 1958.5 This still amounts to about four and a half per 
cent of the total, and indicates a much larger proportion in the 
region of the capital. Most of the ardent anti-nationalists chose 
to leave. A small segment of the Europeans has been favourable 
to the Néo-Destour but the majority has shown no great en- 
thusiasm for the new régime. There are reports of a conspirator- 
ial anti-government group known as la main Rouge but its im- 
portance is difficult to estimate. Most of the Europeans are 
disfranchised, even though some were born in Tunisia, since a 
qualification for voting is possession of Tunisian citizenship for 
at least five years. To be elected to the Assembly it is necessary 
to have had a Tunisian father. 

The second group that has at times been critical of the 
government consists of dissatisfied elements within the Néo- 
Destour. In 1954 the party was illegal; by 1956 it had large 
amounts of patronage to dispense. Some individuals were bound 
to be disappointed. Some of this discontent was revealed in the 
municipal elections of 1957. Again the electoral system was the 
scrutin de liste au panachage® There were 94 communes and 974 
candidates for 770 seats. The Relévement Social (Néo-Destour 
plus allies) contested all seats, the Communists contested Tunis 
and slates of ‘independents’ were nominated elsewhere. Many 
independents withdrew at the last moment. The Relévement 


5 La Documentation Tunisienne, Tunisie 58 (Tunis, 1958) p. 6. 
6 J.0.T., 15 March 1957. Loi municiple, art. 19. 
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Social secured 80 per cent of the votes cast but its list was de- 
feated in toto in six communes and some write-in candidates 
were elected elsewhere. (In Tunis the Communists polled 2,700 
against 70,500.7) In most instances the independents were dis- 
gruntled supporters of the Néo-Destour who had failed to secure 
official nomination. After the election they mostly made their 
peace with the party organization. 

Also within the party, though perhaps in a different category, 
are a few young men in a hurry. As for most movements of 
national liberation, immense possibilities seem to be just over 
the horizon once independence has been achieved. The post- 
independence reality is certain to disappoint many hopes. The 
group of men who were prominent in the party in 1954-6 
achieved high office. Most of them were young—Bourguiba’s 
first ministry in 1956 had an average age of 42 and only one 
member was over 55; one secretary of state was too young to be 
eligible to the Assembly. The revised ministry of 1957 had an 
average age of 40. Those who participated in the first round of 
government appointments achieved vast responsibilities at a 
very early age. These were men who had been students (almost 
all French-trained) between 1920 and 1939. The next “gener- 
ation”, the students of 1945-1960, find the top posts already 
filled by men who are young enough to expect to stay for many 
years. If the head of a ministry is 40 and his deputy 35 the 
chances of rapid promotion for a newcomer are not great. Such 
young men tend to become critical of delay and inefficiency and 
rigid central control. 

The most prominent and lively of these groups centered 
around the weekly journal L’Action (1955-58) whose general 
form and style was reminiscent of the Paris L’Express. Its 
editor was Bechir ben Yahmed who at 28 became Secretary of 
State for Information in Bourguiba’s first ministry. The journal 
declared its support for the Néo-Destour but demanded the right 
to criticize. In its issue of 7 January 1957 it published a balance 
sheet of government promises and the degree of their fulfilment. 
Bourguiba replied with a speech critical of “storey-tellers har- 
boured by friendly papers” and ben Yahmed resigned from the 
government. The next editorial of L’ Action criticized “those who 


7 Le Petit Matin, 7 May 1957. 
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conceive of liberty as a one-way street.’8 After this, l’Action’s 
tone became sharper and it criticized at length the drafting of 
the constitution. In May 1958 it conducted a ‘‘mass interview” 
the results of which showed 44 per cent replying ‘‘yes’” to the 
question “Has the government made mistakes?”, 438 per cent 
“no” and 13 per cent “‘no opinion”. Two months later the party 
youth-movement (Jeunesse Destourienne) was described as hav- 
ing fascist connotations and “being a clumsy parody of scouting”. 
In September the Political Bureau of the party decided to with- 
draw “confidence and support” from l’Action on the grounds that 
it was “systematically denigrating the policy of the govern- 
ment of President Bourguiba and undermining the fundamental 
institutions of the republican régime’”.9 L’Action thereupon 
ceased publication and its editor went into private business. One 
member of the Political Bureau protested against the censure of 
Vv Action and he was expelled from the Bureau “for grave in- 
discipline’ and dismissed from his job as ambassador to France.1° 

The most serious opposition to Bourguiba, amounting at 
times to insurrection, has come from Salah ben Youssef and his 
followers. Ben Youssef as Secretary-General of the Néo-Destour 
was left in charge of the apparatus of the party when Bourguiba 
was in exile. He became the party’s representative in the 
Chenik ministry formed in 1950. During the repression years 
of 1952-55 when Bourguiba was in detention, he went into exile 
in Egypt but managed to retain influence within the party. His 
general point of view had much in common with the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

The status of internal autonomy, which Bourguiba accepted 
as a stage on the road to independence, was rejected by ben 
Youssef. At the same time he sought to gain favour with the 
Bey, sending him a cable which spoke of “... mon attachement 
indéfectible pour votre Auguste Personne.’2* The following 
week he returned to meet a triumphal reception in Tunis. In 
November he refused to attend the Néo-Destour Congress at 


8 L’Action, 4 February 1957. Bourguiba makes most of his speeches 
inside Tunisia in Arabic but the government issues an official French 
translation. Much of the journalism of the country is still written in 
French. In most instances in this article the quotations are the 
author’s translations from the French text. 

9 Le Petit Matin, 9 September 1958. 

10 Jbid., 13 and 16 September 1958. The individual was Mohammad 

Masmoudi who later returned to favour. 
11 See his Cairo statement in Le Petit Matin, 13 July 1955. 
12 Ibid., 6 September 1955. 
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Sfax which he said should have been summoned by himself as 
Secretary-General. Instead he held a public meeting in Tunis 
attended by several Egyptians and a number of religious leaders. 
He again denounced internal autonomy as insufficient. In Janu- 
ary 1956 a Congress organized by ben Youssef was banned by 
the guvernment. His reply was to announce ‘We declare war 
on the government.”15 Two weeks later he disappeared and an 
armed insurrection flared up at various places in the interior. 
Estimates of guerrilla forces ranged from 600-1,500. Some of 
these were plain bandits, others acknowledged their Youssefist 
status.14 In February the Secrétariat-Général du Parti Liberal- 
National Constitutionaliste45 was dissolved by government 
arrété, and scores of Youssefists were arrested. A _ special 
Criminal Court was established to try offences against the 
security of the state. 

The Special Court was composed of judges and its procedure 
was slow. Accordingly in April a new body was set up, known as 
La Haute Cour.’® It had exclusive jurisdiction over political 
crimes. Its members were to be appointed by the government 
on the proposition of the Assembly. The President of the Court 
was required to be a lawyer. There was no appeal from its 
judgments. Initially its power was to last for only six months, 
though in practice it survived until 22 October 1959. 

The Haute Cour, said Bourguiba, was to be “a revolutionary 
instrument” composed of those who were not bound by rules 
of legal procedure. The President of the Court told the accused: 
“This court has an historic role. The People is your judge.’’!7 
The Court soon began work. The first death sentence was passed 
in May and was carried out immediately. The execution was by 
hanging; it was badly bungled and was reported in detail in the 
press.18 


13 Jbid., 12 January 1956. 

14 Jbid., 29 January 1956. 

15 The official French name of the Néo-Destour. 

16 This cannot suitably be translated as High Court since it was not 
primarily a judicial body. It belongs to the same tradition as the 
Haute Cour in France which conducted trials of collaborators. The 
Court of Star Chamber would be the nearest English analogy. The 


decree establishing the Haute Cour is dated 19 April 1956 and was 
amended on occasions; see especially law 57/52 J.O.R.T. 25 October 
1957, and J.O.R.T. 25 February 1958. 


17 Le Petit Matin, 9 January 1957. 
18 [bid., 10 May 1956. 
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Salah ben Youssef and 57 others went on trial in December 
1956 (four of them including the principal figure, in absentia). 
Six persons were sentenced to death (including the 4 absentees), 
seven were acquitted and the remainder given jail terms, some 
of which were suspended. 

Meanwhile ben Youssef had gone first to Tripoli and then to 
Cairo. From there he issued vehement appeals to Tunisians to 
kill Bourguiba and overthrow the Néo-Destour régime. Although 
the open insurrection was put down in 1956-7, underground 
activity continued. A second mass ‘Youssefist’”’ trial opened 
in November 1958. 52 persons were accused, nine of whom 
received death sentences (4 in absentia). A third mass trial 
brought the series to an end in November 1959, when 128 Yous- 
sefists were tried of whom 15 were sentenced to death (7 in 
absentia). The Haute Cour, at least in its original form, was 
then terminated. 

Some of the offences charged against the Youssefists were 
that they had tried to attack French outposts. Since French 
troops remained in garrisons throughout the country until late 
in 1958 and had large reinforcements in Algeria, an open attack 
would have invited military re-conquest.19 In any event ben 
Youssef himself made no secret of the fact that he sought to 
displace Bourguiba. But with the latter’s success in out-man- 
oeuvring the French and his successful consolidation of his 
power within Tunisia, support for ben Youssef seemed to under- 
go a radical decline. 

The Haute Cour was not used solely as an instrument to 
smash seditious forces. It was also a means of punishing sup- 
porters of the old régime who constituted the fourth group which 
was reluctant to witness the ascendancy of Bourguiba. 

The French protectorate in Tunisia began in 1881 and France 
never abolished beylical institutions. The Bey had his court, 
his ministers and his caids. The reality of power passed to 
Frenchmen at every level but the facade of Tunisian administra- 
tion was continued. There were substantial rewards for those 
who co-operated closely with the French. Many of the “caidal” 
families grew rich and powerful under the protectorate. They 
represented a mixture of new opportunists and old traditional- 
ists, religious as well as secular. Their interests, as much as 


19 Secrétariat d’Etat a l’Information. Le Président Bourguiba dans le 
Sud Tunisien, pp. 70-71, Speech given at Medenine, 5 December 1958. 
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those of the French colons, were menaced by the rise of hungry 
nationalism. 

After independence the position of these individuals was 
precarious. They lost their jobs which they had never earned 
on grounds of merit.29 Yet they were the richest men in the 
country. Said Bourguiba: “ ... they are found in diplomatic 
and other receptions. Their luxury and their arrogance are 
shocking. This situation is an insult to our dead; it wounds our 
conception of human justice’’.?1 

Such men had got rich while the Néo-Destour suffered. In- 
deed their real crime was to continue to pay allegiance to the 
legal forms of the Tunisian state after the Néo-Destour had 
asserted its standard as being the only touch-stone of patriotism 
and loyalty. Ahmad ben Salah made this clear in the Assembly 
debate on the proclamation of the republic. ““We have known a 
‘legal’ Tunisia with a king at its head; at the same time we have 
known a real Tunisia with a leader followed with unanimity by 
the people.’’?2 

The moment when loyal Tunisians ought to have transferred 
their loyalty from the Bey to the party is clearly established. 
The Néo-Destour had participated in the Chenik ministry in 
1950-51 and thereby had shown acceptance of the authority of 
the Bey and the protecting power. Some degree of collaboration 
at this period was therefore justifiable. On January 18, 1952, 
Bourguiba was arrested and the pays légal had broken with the 
pays réel. 

In the Haute Cour Bourguiba had available his instrument of 
revolutionary justice and as President he could pass any law he 
wished. One month after he assumed that supreme office the 
Law of Ill-Gotten Gains was published.23 It was aimed at those 
who had profited from official positions especially as members of 
the caidal corps and of the municipal bodies after the 1953 
elections. It specifically included members of the royal family 
and members of the Baccouche ministry of April 1952 to March 
1954 and the Mzali ministry of March to June 1954. The Haute 
Cour might impose a fine of up to triple the profits involved and 





20 cf. Mahmoud Materi, “Réflexions sur l’Administration Caidale”, 
VAction 23 January 1956. 

21 Special interview in l’Action, 2 December 1957. 

22 Le Petit Matin, 26 July 1957. 

23 J.O.R.T. 23 August 1957, law 57/12 dated 17 August, les Biens mal 
acquis. 
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might order total or partial confiscation of property for actions 
“contrary to the interests of the nation”. Under article 13 each 
governorate was to have a regional confiscation committee to 
assess the extent of illegal profits and property to be forfeited. 

Before the end of 1957 a second and more far-reaching law 
was promulgated. It was known as the Law of National In- 
dignity.24 Article 1 in its original version referred to those 
Tunisians who “before 31 July 1954 knowingly gave their sup- 
port directly or indirectly to the authorities of the Protectorate”. 
Article 2 specified members of the “‘pseudo-governments” before 
July 1954 and members of the Conseil Général and municipal 
councils and those who published writings in favour of (French) 
colonization. These provisions were criticized since they were 
broad enough to include persons who, for instance, might have 
helped with public health matters. Accordingly article 1 was 
re-written to concern those who knowingly “impeded or sought 
to impede .. . the struggle for the independence of Tunisia”. 
The penalty to be imposed was “national degradation” involving 
loss of civil rights and interdiction of participation in public 
affairs. 

The trials against the “collaborators” continued for the fol- 
lowing two years. Three former Prime Ministers (perhaps one 
should say, pseudo-Prime Ministers) were among those convicted 
(Baccouche, Mzali and Tahar ben Ammar). Baccouche, who was 
75 years old, was sentenced to 10 years forced labour, confisca- 
tion of property and national degredation for life.2> Some of 
the evidence submitted in this and other cases related to the 
distant past. For instance it was stated that Baccouche had 
testified against a trade union leader in 1925. Further he was 
accused of a plot against the security of the state by authorizing 
a statement to the United Nations Security Council that Tunisia 
was “entirely attached” to France.*° Defence lawyers argued 
that these charges involved retroactive application of criminal 
laws and that while the Law of National Indignity was inten- 
tionally retrospective, the same should not apply to section 60 
of the Penal Code. The Haute Cour, as a revolutionary instru- 
ment, brushed aside these legalisms. It had exclusive jurisdic- 


24 J.O.R.T. 22 November 1957, law 57/59 dated 19 November amended 
by law 57/65 dated 3 December (J.O.R.T., 3 December 1957). 

25 Le Petit Matin, 4 November 1958. In fact he was released in April 
1959. 

26 Ibid., 28 October 1958. 
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tion over political crimes and there was no appeal from its 
judgments. 

Mohammad Salah Mzali had formed a ministry in March 
1954. In his case the prosecution asked for the death penalty. 
“To agree to form a ministry at that moment was the greatest 
of treasons,” said the prosecutor. He too was sentenced to 10 
years imprisonment, confiscation and degradation for life.?7 

Some of the charges against other individuals descended to 
matters of detail. Evidence was given against Hachim ben Khali- 
fat that when some cattle had been stolen from French colons 
he had the thieves arrested. He had also organized celebrations 
with French participation at the time of the liberation of Tunisia 
from occupation by Axis forces. The prosecution said that the 
ben Khalifat family had provided France with several caids. 

In 1958 the radio began to broadcast the proceedings before 
the Haute Cour. This served, said l’Action in its last issue, “‘to 
underline the absence of all greatness in these trials’. It found 
the proceedings concerned with “querelles mesquines, petitesses 
de tous les cétés.. .”28 

With the promulgation of the constitution, the legality of 
such a court became dubious.?9 However it continued to operate 
for some months and handed down judgment in the third Youssi- 
fist trial in October and 8 of the death sentences were put into 
effect. On October 22, 1959, the Assembly abolished the Haute 
Cour and rescinded the Law of National Indignity and the Law 
of Ill-Gotten Gains. 

The purge seemed to have ended. Bourgiba had been ruth- 
less with those who were seeking to undermine the unity of the 
nation. He had been stern, though not remorseless, to those who 
had hindered the nationalist struggle in the past. 

Solidarity has been the main doctrine of Bourguiba for many 
years. At first it was solidarity of the pays réel against the 
French and their collaborators. Now it is the unity of the whole 
Tunisian nation. “The greatest calamity”, he said, “that could 
befall a people who having lived under the yoke of colonialism 
and who, after 25 years of struggle to take into their hands the 
reins of power, would be to flounder amid dissension and 
anarchy. All would then be jeopardised. They would neither be 


27 [bid., 27, 28 February 1959. 

28 L’Action, 8 September 1958. 

29 The constitution (article 56) authorizes a Haute Cour to deal only 
with charges of high treason concerning members of the government. 
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able to safeguard their independence, nor to create the con- 
ditions of progress and prosperity which are the objects of 
independence”.° 

To maintain and intensify this unity the people must be 
ready to give their all to the state. Bourguiba, in an earlier 
speech, spoke in rhapsodic terms of the crowd in front of him: 
“... there are none here but faces radiant with joy, a perfect 
unity of spirit, and hearts that beat in unison in their attach- 
ment and devotion to the state”’.*! 

The role of the state is limitless; the embodiment of the 
state is — of course — Bourgiba. He does not hesitate to say 
so. “The Tunisian state, in order to manifest its concern for 
you, has undertaken to come to you, in the person of its head, 
so as to give you its instructions and its advice, to sustain the 
high level of your patriotic idealism and to teach you to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false.’’32 After listening to a speech 
given by Bourguiba one of his audience, a man described as “‘an 
old Zeitounian*? intellectual, distinguished and conservative.” 
is reported to have said: “Whoever does not believe in the word 
of Bourguiba does not believe in the word of God and that of 
his prophet.’’34 

In view of this attitude there seems to be very little room 
for open criticism. Bourguiba himself has dealt with this point. 
“We are pitilessly opposed to any tendency which aims at 
diminishing the state and threatening its prestige.” “We accept 
honest criticism and constructive opposition,” he said, “but if 
liberty is to lead to the deliberate ruin of the prestige of the 
state, we cannot admit it”. “We are responsible for the destiny 
of the people now and in the future. We do not recognize in any- 
body the right to menace [porter atteinte a] the prestige of the 


state.’’35 
This exalted view of the state carries with it a further 
consequence. No activity can claim to be outside the control 


30 Discours du Président Bourguiba au Congrés de la Victoire, Sousse, 
2 March 1959. 

31 Speech at Zarzis, 2 December, 1958. 

32 Speech at Beni Khadeche, 6 December 1958. One must remember 
that a speech given in Arabic employs a different rhetorical conven- 
tion than one in English. 

33 The Zeitouna is the mosque-University of Tunis. 

34 Let Petit Matin, 1 October 1958. The present writer may perhaps add 
that in 1959 he found no such attitude of adulation towards the 
President. 

35 Speech to party delegates reported in le Petit Matin, 5 October 1958. 
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and supervision of the state. The Néo-Destour has never, in any 
doctrinal sense, been a socialist party but it is a statist party. 
Thus the government has power to dissolve or re-group associa- 
tions. In November 1956 various scout organizations were 
merged into the Eclaireurs Tunisiens. A month later sporting 
groups were organized into federations whose executives must 
be Tunisian citizens.°* In 1959 a single issue of the Journal 
officiel reported the dissolution of 61 associations, mostly youth 
groups, such for example as l’Espoir Zeitounien Soussien.** 

The Muslim tradition has never known a separation between 
church and state and it is not therefore surprising that the 
Tunisian government exercises control over religious organiza- 
tions. This is merely a function inherited from the Bey. But 
the religious elements tended, as elsewhere, to be traditional 
in their outlook. The Néo-Destour was largely composed of 
young men who were predominantly secular in training and 
viewpoint. It is hardly surprising that this has led to some signs 
of friction and steps by the government to assert its authority. 

Under the protectorate the religious institutions were pillars 
of conservatism. The new government, seeking to bring about 
rapid social changes, was confronted with three entrenched 
positions of authority related to religious affairs — the religious 
courts, the system of endowments (known in Tunisia as habous, 
elsewhere in the Arab world as awgaf) and the structure of 
religious education. 

A decree of May 1956 dissolved the public habous and pro- 
vided for the liquidation of the Djemaa des Habous.*® The 
remaining habous (private and mixed) were suppressed in 
September,?9 some of their functions being transferred to the 
President of the Council, others to the Ministry of Finance. 

A series of decrees of 3 August 1956 reorganized the judicial 
machinery of Tunisia. The “charaique” tribunals were eliminated 
and their functions assumed by the ordinary civil courts. Many 
of the judges of these courts were retired while others were 
transferred to different jurisdictions. Finally the Personal Status 


36 J.O.T. 23 November and 7 December, 1956. Arrété of the Prime 
Minister dated 20 November and decree dated 8 November. 

37 J.O.R.T. 30 June 1959. Decrees 59/188/189/190. 

38 A discussion of the secularization program and some opposition to 
it is to be found in Lt. Etienne, Le Code de Statut Personnel en 
Tunisie, 3 January 1958, (mimeographed) prepared for the Centre 
des Hautes Etudes d’Administration Musalmane (Paris). 

39 J.0.T. 28 September 1956. 
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Code established a secular basis for civil status, marriage, 
divorce, wardship, etc.*9 

To handle religious matters the government established the 
office of Grand Mufti. It was also, in some instances at least, 
prepared to make appointments of imams of mosques.*! Some 
religious leaders protested against religious changes, especially 
in the laws governing personal status. A fatwa of fourteen 
members of the former tribunal charaique denounced the new 
code as “religiously reprehensible and incompatible with the 
Book, religion and idjma.’42 The government arrested some 
imams, curtailed press criticism and suggested that the Friday 
sermons should contain an exposition of Bourguiba’s regular 
speeches. 

Protests were aroused also by the imposition of direct govern- 
ment control over the Zeitouna and its affiliated educational 
institutions. Two cheikhs were reported to have been arrested 
for using their classrooms to protest against the new policy.*% 

It would be wrong to assume that the Tunisian government 
wishes to create a secular state. The constitution declares in its 
preamble that it is the will of the people “to remain faithful to 
the teachings of Islam”. Article 1 establishes Islam as the 
religion of the state. “We know”, said Ali Belhaouane (then 
Joint Secretary-General of the Néo-Destour) ‘as muslim patriots, 
that the fundamental principals of Tunisian nationalism are: 
the muslim religion and arabism .. .’’44 Nationalism and its 
agent the state have incorporated Islam. A secularist writer 
has defended this position. “At the present in Tunisia, the re- 
ligious dignitaries are in some fashion supporters of the state; 
they are the organs of the state .. .”*5 He went on to argue 
that this is better than allowing others to make use of religion 
as a political tool in a manner that might weaken national unity. 

The state having incorporated Islam decided that it might 
well act as the protector of Judaism also. At first the new 
personal status laws had not affected the Jews. But in 1957 the 


40 J.O.T. 28 December 1956. Decree of 13 August 1956 which came into 
effect on 1 January 1957. 

41 See e.g. J.O.T. 30 September 1955. 

42 Quoted in Etienne, op. cit. 

43 l’Action, 10 February 1958. 

44 As-Sabah, 24 August 1955. The present writer saw only a French 
translation of the Arabic original. 

45 Ladhari in l’Action, 27 January 1958. 
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tribunal rabbinique was suppressed.** The news was learned by 
the Jewish community, said le Petit Matin “avec quelque stupeur 
tout d’abord’”. In 1958 the Jewish Community Council was dis- 
solved.47 A little later a new law was passed regulating “la culte 
israelite”. The old arrangement was declared not to be in con- 
formity with the principle of equal status before the law. New 
Jewish cultural associations were to be formed in each gov- 
ernorate. At the same time a government decree appointed a 
new grand rabbi.*8 

The government was not willing to recognize any important 
centre of authority outside its own control. Inevitably the trade 
unions were maintained under government influence. The U.C. 
T.T (Union Générale des Travailleurs Tunisiens) had acted as 
a cover for the Néo-Destour when the latter was banned by law. 
After independence three union leaders entered the government. 
The new Secretary-General of U.G.T.T. (Ahmed ben Salah) was 
young and ambitious and showed signs of following an indepen- 
dent and left-wing line. The U.G.T.T. then split. Bourguiba 
showed clearly his support of the new and rival organization 
known as U.T.T.49 He went so far as to announce that the two 
groups were to re-unite. This was brought about with the exclu- 
sion of Ahmed ben Salah (who, however, later made his peace 
and entered the government). In the agricultural fields the 
U.G.A.T. (Union Général des Agriculteurs Tunisiens) was dis- 
solved by decree*? while the rival U.N.A.T. received the backing 
of the administration. 

The policy that has been followed in Tunisia can best be 
described as “‘étatisme’’. Virtually no area of Tunisian life which 
has, or might assume, a degree of social or political importance, 
has been allowed to remain outside the control of the state. 

In practice the state has two aspects — the party and the 
government. The party came before the government since it 
represented le pays réel as against le pays légal. After 1955-56 
the one took over the other. 


Under the protectorate the party was usually illegal and its 
leaders were often in jail or exile. Even so a membership of 


46 J.O.R.T. 27 September 1957, law 57/40. 

47 Le Petit Matin, 15 July 1958. 

48 J.O.R.T., 11 July 1958, law 58/78 and decree 58/183. 

49 For instance he appeared at a U.T.T. local meeting and praised its 
leaders. le Petit Matin, 3 March 1957. 

50 J.O.T., 25 June 1957. 
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106,000 was claimed before July 1954.5! By 1958 it had risen 
to over 600,000 organized in 1,800 cells and 40 federations.®2 
Now that the battle was won everybody decided to join the 
winning party. Inevitably this led to a lack of cohesion and 
discipline. 

In 1958-59 steps were taken to re-organize the party. The 
number of cells was reduced to about 1,000 and the federations 
were abolished. It appeared that local representatives of the 
party, “above all those who lay claim to a glorious record of 
struggle and sacrifice, have by their constant intervention para- 
lysed the activity of the administration. We were obliged to 
intervene and dissolve the federations.’* In their place a political 
delegate was appointed by the central Bureau Politique for each 
governorate. Each delegate forms an executive committee of 
all leaders approved by the Bureau Politique. Bourguiba ex- 
plained the place of the delegates: “There are in each govern- 
orate a Governor and a Delegate of the Bureau Politique who is 
the emanation of the party. It must not happen that the action 
of the one frustrates that of the other, but their action must be 
co-ordinated.” ‘The Governor and the Delegate are an emanation 
of the government and of my self [de ma personne]”.°* 

The other organs of the Néo-Destour are the Congress, the 
National Council and the Bureau Politique. The Congress is 
elected by the cells and in the past has met irregularly although 
annual meetings are contemplated. Between sessions of the 
Congress the National Council is empowered to act. Effective 
control of the party rests with the Bureau Politique which is 
elected by the Congress. The elections are open and led to 
serious contests at both the Fifth (1955) and Sixth (1959) 
Congresses. In 1955, for instance, the spread of votes among the 
elected candidates ranged from 1158 to 468; five other candi- 
dates were defeated. In general the principle of democratic 
centralism prevails within the Néo-Destour — free discussion 
within the party — though once a decision has been taken it has 
to be accepted by all. The authority of the higher levels of the 
party is absolute over the lower echelons. 


La Documentation Tunisienne, Tunisie 58, p. 22. 
2 Ibid. The exact basis of calculation of membership figures seems to 
vary. 600,000 members is an enormous total in comparison with an 
adult population (over 15) of about 2 million. 
Le Petit Matin, 5 October 1958 (Bourguiba speaking). 
Ibid., 10 April 1959. 
2 Ibid., 20 November 1955. 
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The second arm of the state consists of the machinery of 
government. From 1956-57 Bourguiba was Prime Minister and 
his ministry was a collective entity. With the proclamation of 
the republic and Bourguiba’s assumption of the Presidency, the 
office of Prime Minister disappeared. The members of the cabinet 
became Secretaries of State rather than ministers and their 
new status indicated individual responsibility to the President 
rather than collective responsibility to the Assembly. This status 
continues under the 1959 constitution. One member of the 
cabinet, however, acts as Bourguiba’s deputy. This is Bahi 
Ladgham, the Secretary of State @ la Présidence. The duties of 
this office are defined as “a general mission of co-ordination of 
the business of the state”. “He is charged with all administra- 
tive matters concerning several departments.” 

In fact Bourguiba controls directly whatever he wishes. 
“Truly the Head of State governs alone; no minister dares to 
take a decision of any importance without consulting him.”57 
Bourguiba concedes that his powers are very great but he says 
there is no need to impose safeguards against the possibility 
of their abuse. “Is it logical to say that the powers of the Head 
of State are very wide when it is the people themselves who are 
called upon to choose him ?’’8 

In Tunisia all the paths of power lead to Bourgiba. This does 
not mean that he is a tyrant. He is able to rule absolutely but 
without much coercion because he is accepted as the personifica- 
tion of the new Tunisia. He is more than the liberator of a state; 
he is its creator. His own description of his place in Tunisian 
history may strike the western reader as vainglorious but there 
is no doubt he believes it to be true and so do most of his 
compatriots: 

“It is certainly a blessed conjuncture that on this day which 
marks the anniversary of the return from exile of the humble man 
who is speaking to you, we proclaim the Constitution which fulfils 
the greatest and most dear wishes of this people, at the same time 
as we celebrate the national day of the Tunisian Republic. 


“A blessed conjuncture because it is rare that the events that 
make up the landmarks in the life of man are involved in the history 


56 J.O.R.T., 30 July—2 August. Decree 57/2. 
57 R. Stephane, La Tunisie de Bourguiba (Paris, 1958), p. 59. 
58 Le Petit Matin, 31 July 1959. 
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of a people to a point when the man seems to personify his whole 
people. If this transposition has been brought about it is because 
the man has been able to make himself the sincere and disinterested 
spokesman of the national conscience, that he has fought for the 
cause of the people so much and so well that the course of life of the 
man and the people have been led to merge.’’59 


59 Secrétariat d’Etat a l’Information, speech of 1 June, 1959, Une 
Constitution par le Peuple et pour le Peuple. 





Partnership and Consent: 
The Monckton Report Examined 


R. CRANFORD PRATT* 


action of The Observer of London to the Report of 

the Advisory Commission on the Review of the Con- 
stitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.1 The Observer might well 
ask, for, at the time of its appointment, there seemed every 
indication that the Monckton Commission was part of an elab- 
orate preparation for further, perhaps final, concessions to the 
European-dominated Federal Government. Yet the Commission 
has confounded these expectations. It has recommended a wide 
range of important reforms which directly and by implication 
are highly critical of the existing political and constitutional 
structure of the Federation and which are vastly more liberal 
than anything that the Federal Government has yet indicated 
it is willing to accept. 


Background to the Report 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is a federation 
of Southern Rhodesia, which has had internal self-government 
under a European-controlled government since 1923, and the 
two British Protectorates of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
The initiative for some type of political union had come from 
the leaders of the settled European communities in the two 
Rhodesias.2 They were concerned to strengthen the economy of 
the whole area and particularly to rescue the hard-pressed public 
finances of Southern Rhodesia, to limit the influence of the 
Colonial Office and to secure dominant political power for the 
local Europeans. In contrast to these motives, the Federation 
was presented and supported in Britain as an essential encour- 
agement to the growth of a racial partnership in Central Africa, 


a OW did Monckton pull it off?” was the headlined re- 


* Department of Political Economy, University of Toronto. 

1 Cmnd. 1148 (H.M.S.O., London, 1960). 

2 There are 210,000 Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 72,000 in Northern 
Rhodesia and 8,600 in Nyasaland. There are 2,600,000 Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia, 2,250,000 in Northern Rhodesia and 2,700,000 in 


Nyasaland. 
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a humane and liberal pattern of race relations that would be in 
sharp contrast to the white authoritarian rule in South Africa. 

Political amalgamation rather than federal union would 
have better served the purposes of the Rhodesian Europeans 
but a federation was required because Britain would not transfer 
to a settler government all of her responsibilities in the two 
Protectorates. This reluctance explains the division of powers 
that was introduced. The territorial governments, and hence 
in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia ultimately the British 
Government, retained jurisdiction over matters that impinged 
directly upon the life of ordinary Africans. In addition, an 
African Affairs Board was created to advise the British Govern- 
ment of any proposed federal legislation which in its view was 
discriminatory against Africans. Royal assent was then re- 
quired before any bill which the Board had so reported could 
become law. Royal assent was also required for any electoral 
bill and for any constitutional amendments. These various safe- 
guards were important features of the constitution but they 
were not meant to provide the principal protection for Africans. 
Their main safeguard was to be the positive policy of racial 
partnership which was the proclaimed objective of the Federa- 
tion. 

Partnership is an imprecise concept. However, the meaning 
attached to it by the governments in Central Africa has become 
clearer. First of all, there has been a modest effort to remove 
some of the obvious minor evidences of social discrimination, 
though until very recently none to use legal powers or even 
intensive official persuasion to eliminate these discriminatory 
practices, so that the whole framework of discriminatory legis- 
lation over the franchise remains intact. Major discrimination 
continues with reference to land, education, health services, 
urban residence, urban local government and employment. The 
Federal Government has also been willing to offer equal political 
rights to those Africans whose standard of living and education 
equals that of the Europeans. These Africans are then expected 
to find their place within the existing social system rather than 
lead a wider protest movement against it. They could not expect 
in the foreseeable future to form a majority of the votes.’ 


3 There are three alternative qualifications for voters on the federal 
general roll: literacy plus an income of £720 p.a.; or primary educa- 
tion plus £480 p.a.; or 4 years secondary education plus £300 p.a. In 
1959 85,176 Europeans were on this roll and 1,664 Africans. The 
Monckton Report suggests that there might be another 3,000 Africans 
who qualify but have not registered. 
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Partnership in practice is somewhat better than the partnership 
of horse and rider which is reportedly Lord Malvern’s chosen 
metaphor.* But it does not entail equal rights for all citizens 
nor even an equality of rights between each community. 

There is every evidence that liberal forces within the 
European community are of declining political importance. For 
example, Garfield Todd, who was Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia until 1957, had a reputation amongst Europeans for 
being too liberal. He was first manoeuvred from the Prime 
Ministership and then from the Cabinet. In the Southern Rho- 
desian elections of 1958 neither he nor his supporters were able 
to win a single seat. His dramatic political demise illustrates a 
definite trend. Each of a succession of liberal groups that has 
attempted to appeal to the European community has failed to 
win any substantial support. In contrast, the opposition party, 
the Dominion Party, which expresses bluntly and aggressively 
the political ambitions and fears of the European minority, has 
won major electoral successes and is a serious rival to the 
United Federal Party.® 

The trend of African political opinion is equally clear. 
African opposition to the Federation was always strong in the 
Protectorates. In recent years it has become more adamant 
and much better organized. Leaders of real political ability have 
appeared to give direction and force to African protests. By 
the beginning of 1959 African nationalism had become a major 
threat to the whole constitutional structure. Either a much 
enlarged role had to be provided for Africans within the terri- 
torial governments and the Federal Government, or a policy of 
political repression was needed to contain African discontent.® 

Britain had of course faced this type of crisis in numerous 
other territories and had normally had the wisdom and the skill 
to negotiate concessions which succeeded in channelling nation- 
alist activity into constitutional activities. But in Central Africa 
any adequate accommodation of African nationalism would have 


4 Clyde Sanger, Central African Emergency, (London, 1960), p. 47. 

5 In the 1958 election in Southern Rhodesia the United Federal Party 
won 17,064 first choice votes, the Dominion Party 18,314 and Todd’s 
United Rhodesia Party 4,862. A transferable vote system was used 
and so, when the second choices of the United Rhodesia Party votes 
were counted, the victory went to the United Federal Party. 

6 This, as I understand it, was the implied judgment also of the Devlin 
Commission. See Report of the Nyasaland Commission of Inquiry, 
1959. 
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threatened the whole political and social structure. African 
majorities on the legislatures of Nyasaland and Northern Rho- 
desia would certainly have worked to withdraw their territories 
from the Federation and any significant increase in African 
representation in the Federal Assembly would have threatened 
European domination. Unwilling to accept these alternatives, 
the governments of Central Africa were then driven by African 
nationalist activity to attempt the second alternative of political 
repression. The events of February and March of 1960 mark 
this choice. 

There was until late in 1959 every indication that the British 
Government would be willing to back the Federal Government. 
British policy since 1953 had been marked by a reluctance to 
use even the remaining British powers in a forceful fashion. 
In 1957 the British Government had agreed to a set of con- 
ventions which limited the way in which Britain would in fact 
use her remaining powers over Rhodesian affairs. In the same 
year royal assent was given to the Electoral Act and the Con- 
stitutional Amendment Act despite the advice of the African 
Affairs Board that they were discriminatory. The British Gov- 
ernment agreed to a franchise for Northern Rhodesia based 
on the same principles as those of the Federation and Southern 
Rhodesia and it postponed any constitutional advance in Nyasa- 
land. In July 1959 it accepted only those sections of the Devlin 
Report on the disturbances of a few months previous that were 
favourable to it. 

Even in the appointment of the Monckton Commission the 
British Government made important concessions to Sir Roy 
Welensky. The Prime Minister would give no clear assurances 
that it was within the terms of reference of the Commission to 
consider the right of the territories to secede. He also refused 
to accept any Labour or Liberal nominees who were not Privy 
Councillors, thus excluding their two best-informed members, 
James Callaghan and Jo Grimmond, from membership. Finally, 
both parties refused to co-operate. The Commission was boy- 
cotted as well by the nationalist leaders and their parties in 
Central Africa. The actual composition of the Commission as 
finally appointed seemed to confirm the fears of its critics. Half 
of its twenty-six members were nominated by the governments 
of Central Africa. Seven of the eight European members from 
the Federation were committed supporters of the existing sys- 
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tem. None of the five African members were acceptable to 
African nationalists. No British critic of the Federation was 
appointed although several publicists for European interests in 
Africa were. A senior member of the Church of Scotland was 
appointed, Dr. R. H. W. Sheppard, but he was unrepresentative of 
the highly critical view of the Federation which the synod of 
the Church had taken. 

After the British election was over and Iain MacLeod had 
replaced Lennox-Boyd as Secretary of State, British policy in 
East and Central Africa began to show a new liberal emphasis. 
The Kenya Conference in 1960 was the turning point. It was 
then made clear that in Kenya, at any rate, Britain would accept 
a rapid advance to an African majority in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Having conceded this to African nationalist aspirations, 
Britain then attempted to win constitutional safeguards and 
transitional arrangements affording some protection to the Kenya 
minorities. But Britain has abandoned any hope of staying on 
in Kenya indefinitely or of imposing a constitution which would 
assure vastly disproportionate European representation. 

The report which the Monckton Commission has produced 
is a further reflection of this new Conservative approach to 
the multi-racial territories in Africa. Whether by coincidence 
or design, Lord Monckton has brought a majority of his Com- 
mission to the realization that in Central Africa as well as in 
Kenya the British Government cannot underwrite by force a 
constitution that is strongly opposed by the great mass of the 
people. The achievement of Lord Monckton, what he “pulled 
off”, was to bring a majority of his unrepresentative Com- 
mission to support a report which is so consistent with the 
present polices of Macmillan and MacLeod. 


The Main Proposals of the Report 


“. . African mistrust has reached an intensity impossible in 
our opinion to dispel without drastic and fundamental changes both 
in the structure of the association itself and in the racial policies 
of Southern Rhodesia. 

“We have heard suggests that if it were made clear even now 
that the Federation broadly in its present form was an established 
fact opposition would melt away and there would be a growing 
appreciation of its benefits. We are convinced that this view is wrong. 
Ultimately Federation must rest on a general willingness to accept 
it or it must be preserved by force. To hold the Federation together 
by force we regard as out of the question. It follows that if its 
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advantages are to be maintained prompt and far reaching reforms 
are essential to remove the existing sources of opposition and 


mistrust.”7 
These paragraphs illustrate how different are the attitude 


and values of the Commission to those of the leaders of the 
European minority in the Rhodesias. They are the most crucial 
paragraphs in the report. If accepted, they will entail funda- 
mentally different policies than Britain has pursued since 1951. 

The Commission however was unwilling to recommend the 
dissolution of the Federation, the solution so earnestly and 
unanimously urged by Africans in the two Protectorates. The 
majority report argues that the Federation has brought im- 
pressive economic gains which it would be serious now to jeopar- 
dize. It also argues that at this crucial time in Africa a break-up 
of the Federation, which was to be a great experiment in racial 
partnership, would “amount to an admission that there is no 
hope of survival for any multi-racial society on the African 
continent and that differences of colour and race are irrecon- 
cilable.’’8 

The Commission’s main problem then was to find reforms 
which would manage to win African support for the Federation 
without so alienating settler opinion that these proposals would 
be opposed by the Federal Government and the Southern Rho- 
desian government. The difficulties which this involves are sug- 
gested by the numerous notes of reservation that accompany the 
Report. Although only two of the twenty-five members? refused 
to sign the majority report, fifteen members wrote one or more 
notes of reservation to specific sections. Some of these are of 
minor importance, but on several of the major recommendations 
the bulk of the Rhodesian European members plus several of 
the British members have written dissenting notes of reserva- 
tion. 

The most important of the majority’s recommendations 


are these: 


7 Monckton Report, p. 31. 

8 Ibid, p. 30. This argument is surely unconvincing. The “partnership” 
of the Federation involves European control for the forseeable 
future. If the Federation is dissolved it will be a blow to the concep- 
tion of partnership but need not rule out a reconciliation of men of 
different races in Africa under a different political settlement. 

9 Mr. Wellington Chirwa and Mr. H. G. Habanyama submitted an able 
minority report. Lord Shawcross withdrew from the Commission for 
reasons of ill health. 
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(1) The Commission rejects any further significant ad- 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


vance towards Dominion status until after the Federa- 
tion has won local acceptance. It judges that the 1957 
“Conventions” did not in any way inhibit the right of 
the British Parliament to amend the Constitution of 
the Federation. It welcomes the new ‘‘MacLeod con- 
stitution” for Nyasaland which grants an African 
elected majority on the Legislative Council and at least 
five elected members on an Executive Council of ten. 
The Commission recommended that there should be 
similar concessions in Northern Rhodesia. 


The Commission recommends a major reallocation of 
functions between the two levels of government with 
the territorial governments recovering several impor- 
tant functions, and with the elimination of any racial 
division of functions as now exists in education and 
agriculture. 


The Commission urges further and drastic changes in 
the .acial policies of Southern Rhodesia. The Com- 
mission would favour the legal prohibition of discrim- 
inatory practices except in purely private relations. It 
does not however recommend any change in the fran- 
chise in Southern Rhodesia. 


The Commission recommends a comprehensive Bill of 
Rights, legally enforcible in the courts, and federal and 
territorial Councils of State with advisory and delaying 
powers on any legislation which they feel to be unfairly 
discriminatory. 


A small majority favour an equal number of Africans 
and non-Africans on the Federal Assembly. A sub- 
stantial majority favour a significant increase in the 
number of African on the voters’ roll and the elimina- 
tion of the elaborate distinctions between special and 
ordinary voters. 


Finally all twenty-three signatories suggest that each 
territory should be allowed to secede from the Federa- 
tion after a further period of years (seven years is 
suggested) if their people are still opposed to it. They 
quote in defence of this the opinion of K. C. Wheare: 
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“There are cases where to grant the right to secede is 
to ensure that states will never exercise it.” 


Analysis of the Recommendations 


The central and most crucial recommendations of the Report 
are those concerning the franchise. The franchise more than 
anything else will determine the political character of the Fed- 
eration. It is more important even than any fixed racial propor- 
tions that may be required in the composition of the legislature. 
The present African members of the Assembly illustrate well 
that the composition of the electorate to whom a member is 
responsible is a more important determinant of his views than 
his race or colour. Perhaps because of the very importance of 
the franchise there is a studied imprecision in the majority’s 
recommendation about it. They do state that they wish a fran- 
chise that will bring a reasonable number of Africans into the 
roll and one that will produce an Assembly that is broadly 
representative of both communities. The implication of para- 
graph 108 of the Report is that the majority wish to set the 
franchise for a common roll at about the same requirements as 
now exist for the special voters.1° This would mean a roll in 
which initially there would be a substantial European majority. 
Eventually as more Africans qualify there would presumably 
be an African majority (if the franchise were not changed in 
the meantime), but this eventual African majority is not offered 
as an important feature of their recommendations nor as an 
additional reason why Africans ought to accept their proposals. 
Rather the reverse is true. The Commission admits that it is 
asking Africans “to sacrifice, for a great immediate advance, 
the advantages of a Parliamentary majority which they might 
expect to obtain in the not too distant future under a broader 
franchise.”’!1 

The Commission has thus not made a decisive break with 
the idea that partnership must involve a balancing of political 
power between the races. It contrasts the ideal of partnership 
with “‘states in which the government was dominated either by 
the white or the black community.”’!2 But “a government domin- 
ated by the black community” is an unattractive way of refer- 
ring to majority rule. “Black domination” there might be, an 


10 £150 pa. plus literacy or £120 p.a. plus two years secondary education. 
11 Monckton Report, p. 38. 
12 Ibid, p. 29. 
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aggressive and racist rule under which Europeans are denied 
rights and liberties enjoyed by Africans. But there might also 
be a majority rule under which individual Europeans enjoyed 
equal rights as citizens. It can surely be argued that this is as 
truly liberal an objective as a political partnership between the 
racial communities. 


A note of reservation signed by the three European mem- 
bers nominated by the Federal Government and by Mrs. Huxley 
and Professor Jacks questions whether the electoral system 
which the majority has proposed would in fact work in the way 
that the majority assumes. Can a common roll be successfully 
combined with racial primaries? There is a real danger that 
were the majority’s proposals introduced, there would be very 
strong pressures within each community to assure that only 
one candidate would receive more votes than the minimum 
required to go forward to the common roll election. Thus the 
desired consequence of a common roll, that the racist extremists 
would lose out to moderates who are able to attract votes from 
each racial community, might be frustrated because most moder- 
ates would be eliminated by the communal primaries. The net 
result might be intensely racial politics and a final assembly in 
which a stable majority would be very hard to achieve. 

There is another source of political instability in the Com- 
mission’s proposals. It recommends that African-elected majori- 
ties be granted in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia but it is 
content to see European control continue in Southern Rhodesia. 
Prime Minister Whitehead has already said that the govern- 
ments of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia must stay “in 
civilized hands’, the current euphemism for white control. Mr. 
Chirwa and Mr. Habanyama in their minority report argued that 
Africans in the northern territories will regret any federation 
with Southern Rhodesia as long as Southern Rhodesia is domin- 
ated by its European minority. Their attitudes suggest that 
there is not likely to be political stability within a federation 
that combines two territories under African majority rule with 
a third territory ruled by an entrenched minority. 


Future Prospects 


It is unlikely that the Report will become the basis of a 
cautious rapprochement between the races in Central Africa. 
Messrs. Chirwa and Habanyama in their minority report claim 
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that there is no hope of winning African consent unless there 
is a clear commitment that majority rule is the ultimate objec- 
tive in all four of the governments of Central Africa. There is 
every indication that their assessment of African opinion is 
accurate. The Commission has hoped that a more honest pur- 
suit of partnership would win African consent for the Federa- 
tion. Seven years ago this might have been the case. Today, 
it is extremely unlikely. 

European hostility to a Monckton-type constitution is 
equally strong. On the Commission itself none of the European 
members appointed by the Southern Rhodesian Government or 
the Federal Government accepted the proposed franchise, Messrs. 
Woodrow Cross and Ellman-Brown in their note of reservation 
rejected any substantial change in the present franchise. The 
three European nominees of the Federal Government?* along 
with Mrs. Huxley and Professor Jack suggested that twenty 
members of each community be elected by communal rolls and 
that twenty more be elected by a common roll. The franchise 
for this common roll would be somewhat broader than the quali- 
fications at present for ordinary votes. They would not, how- 
ever, commit themselves to support the somewhat more liberal 
franchise proposals of the majority. 

Since the publication of the Report, European reaction in 
the Federation has been uniformly hostile. There is every evi- 
dence that both Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead 
are determined to block any political settlement along “Monck- 
ton lines” and are preparing both politically and militarily for 
a final showdown. Nevertheless there is a crucial difference 
in their approaches. Welensky, Prime Minister of the Federa- 
tion and former European leader in Northern Rhodesia, is 
determined to hold the Federation together on his own terms. 
Whitehead, in contrast, and many Southern Rhodesians with 
him, fear that European control throughout the Federation as 
a whole may be in jeopardy and in that event are prepared to 
force the withdrawal of Southern Rhodesia so that in Southern 
Rhodesia at least European rule can continue. 

The full tragedy of the situation is missed if one dismisses 
these approaches as reprehensible prejudice which a change of 
heart might yet overcome. There is in fact a sad logic behind 
the majority European view. Their standard of living, their 


13 Messrs. McCleland, Robinson and Taylor. 
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separate hospitals and schools, their administrative standards 
of government, the whole social pattern of their life would be 
immediately jeopardized once an African majority was conceded. 
No doubt it will eventually be much more unattractive for Euro- 
peans if they try permanently to repress African nationalist 
aspirations. But the immediate impact of an African Govern- 
ment would make life for most Europeans in Central Africa 
much less attractive than it now is. It is this which explains 
why liberalism has proved such a weak force within the Euro- 
pean community. Liberals can win some victories on minor 
discriminatory practices, but once Africans appear to threaten 
the entrenched economic and social privileges of Europeans the 
will to accommodate withers and the determination to hold on 
mounts. 

What does this mean for British policy towards the Federa- 
tion? The first requirement is an agreement between African 
and European leaders along the general lines recommended by 
the Monckton Report. Such an agreement will be very hard to 
win and even if won would not mark a genuine rapprochement 
but rather a stage in a continuing political struggle. Never- 
theless, even such a temporary truce would be worthwhile. What 
is needed most of all is time: time for Europeans to come to 
terms with the new realities of their position; time for the 
British to conduct intensive African training schemes; time for 
Africans to gain a little more experience before they become 
fully independent. 

But what is no agreement is possible? Then, the choices for 
Britain would seem to be the following: 


(1) To force through, without agreement, the Monckton 
reforms or changes similar to them. 


(2) To concede European control in the Federation, South- 
ern Rhodesia and possibly Northern Rhodesia and to 
win, in exchange, limited concessions for Africans. 


(3) To use its ultimate constitutional authority to assure 
eventual majority control in all four of the governments 
of Central Africa and to secure in exchange African 
acceptance of an interim franchise in which the Euro- 
peans would still form a substantial proportion of the 
total voters (though not more than 50 per cent), the 
constitutional entrenchment of such safeguards as a 
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Bill of Rights and a continued British protection over 
the two Northern territories for another period of 
years. 


(4) To permit the Federation to be broken up, to concede 
African majorities in the legislatures of the two Pro- 
tectorates and then to use the remaining British influ- 
ence in these territories to train Africans, to investi- 
gate other possible political unions and to win agree- 
ment for the entrenchment of the individual rights of 
the members of the minority communities. 


There are fearful obstacles to the successful implementa- 
tion of any of these choices. The first would require a much 
greater assertion of authority against Europeans than Britain 
has yet thought possible. It might entail a simultaneous show 
of force against both communities and perhaps deployment of 
force against Africans. Because it would impose a new con- 
stitution, such a constitution would be all the less likely to work 
successfully. It would however win some time in which, perhaps, 
the leaders of each community could come to see the need for 
compromise. 

The second would mean backing the Europeans against the 
Africans. Britain might herself hope to withdraw completely 
but she would surely be held responsible by world opinion for 
the political repression that would inevitably follow this attempt 
to establish a European hegemony over the whole Federation. 

The third would hold the Federation together and thus 
avoid the serious economic dislocations which, as the Com- 
mission points out, would follow any effort to break up the 
Federation. It would also check the entrenchment of European 
authoritarian rule in Southern Rhodesia. It would, however, 
involve a most serious deployment of force against Europeans 
and might well involve an exodus of Europeans from farming, 
industry and government that would have disastrous economic 
and administrative consequences. 

The fourth choice would be easier to introduce than the 
third for no reforms would have to be imposed on Southern 
Rhodesia. There would however be some serious economic 
repercussions to the dismemberment of the Federation. It is 
unlikely that joint boards or inter-state consultation between 
Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia would achieve effec- 
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tive co-operation in these circumstances. It would also involve, 
almost certainly, the end of any peaceful transition in Southern 
Rhodesia to an African elected majority. Moreover even in 
the two Northern territories it would be extremely difficult to 
manage a transition to a stable and fair self-government. 

To see the choices in these broad, blunt terms is to realize 
the seriousness of the present crisis and the crucial importance 
of the constitutional talks that began in December 1960. 








The Canada-United States Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence, 


1940-1945 


H. L. KEENLEYSIDE* 


This article is designed to give a simple factual statement about 
the establishment, operation and early responsibilities of the Canada- 
United States Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 

The material has been put together in a form which, it is hoped, 
will be convenient for students of government or military affairs and 
others who are interested in this significant development in the history 
of international co-operation. The chronological treatment, moreover, 
provides an effective illustration of the relative importance assigned 
at different times during the Second World War to the various aspects 
of the problem of continental defence. 

It is appropriate that Canada and the United States, which in the 
case of the International Joint Commission demonstrated an ability to 
pioneer in the peaceful solution of peacetime problems, should have 
been responsible for the development in 1940 of a new technique of 
unified defence. 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defence was the prototype of many 
organizations established during the war by the Allied Powers to 
increase the efficiency of their crusade against the megalomaniacs of 
Germany, Japan and Italy. As such, and because of the intention of 
the two countries to continue it as a permanent instrument of co- 
operation, its early history deserves careful and critical scrutiny. 

This article, based on a re-examination of the official papers and 
private notes as well as on personal recollection, has been prepared to 
facilitate such a scrutiny. It does not itself attempt that task. 


I 


By August, 1940, the fascist tide had engulfed most of Western 
Europe. The period of the “phony war’, which followed the blitzkrieg 
against Poland, had come to a sudden end in April, and within a few 
weeks Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium and France lay 
prostrate beneath the wheels of the German war machine. Firmly 
entrenched just across the English Channel and the North Sea, the 
triumphant Nazis were preparing for the subjugation of Britain, whose 
people, through their indomitable and extraordinarily articulate Prime 
Minister, had declared their intention of continuing the fight, if 
necessary alone. 


«Chairman, British Columbia Power Commission; formerly Secretary, Canadian 
Section, P.J.B.D. 
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Beyond the Atlantic, a powerful but unready America was slowly 
awakening to the weakness of her position and to the gravity of the 
potential dangers with which she was theatened. President Roosevelt 
and a minority of informed leaders in political and intellectual circles 
were doing their best to warn a pacific and skeptical people of the 
perils ahead, but there were many to dispute their interpretation of 
what was happening in Europe and of its significance for the United 
States. 

In Canada, after a year of war, there was a livelier appreciation 
of the spreading danger. The Canadian people had followed the tragic 
developments of the early summer of 1940 with an anxiety sharpened 
by their affection for the valiant inhabitants of the British Isles and 
by the deepest concern for the thirty thousand of their own men who 
were now assisting in the defence of the beleaguered island. But even 
in Canada not everyone realized, as (belatedly) did Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, that if Britain fell, Canada and the United States 
would have to fight for their lives and that such a fight would not 
easily be won. 

On the 8th of August, 1940, the real attack on the British Isles 
began. Day after day, week after week, the waves of German bombers 
sought to drive the defenders from their skies and to destroy the 
aerodromes and land defences which Britain, denuded by the tragedies 
culminating at Dunkirk, was striving desperately to establish. 

Those in North America who shared the knowledge and the fears 
of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister King, and millions of the 
others among whom an understanding of the danger was steadily 
increasing, expected every day to hear that the actual invasion of 
England had begun. It was a period of taut and tense strain. To those 
whose knowledge was most complete it was correspondingly most 
apparent that if the Germans were able to land in force, the almost 
unarmed soldiers and civilians of Britain could not long maintain 
an effective defence. The collapse of British resistance would almost 
certainly be followed by demands on the nations of the New World 
for co-operation with the fascist powers. Rejection of these demands 
would invite early attack. Acceptance would mean the betrayal of the 
spiritual, social, political and economic ideals which, though frequently 
honoured more in the breach than in the observance, were still the hall- 
marks of North American democracy. 


II 


It was in these circumstances that a meeting was arranged, at the 
suggestion of Prime Minister Mackenzie King, between the political 
leaders of Canada and the United States to decide what steps should 
be taken to protect the Western Hemisphere against the dangers 
threatening from across the Atlantic. The idea on which this invitation 
was based arose in discussions in the Department of External Affairs 
and its real author was the Under Secretary, Dr. O. D. Skelton. 

The meeting took place on the 17th of August in the private railway 
car of President Roosevelt on a siding near the station of Ogdensburg, 
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New York, just across the St. Lawrence River from the Canadian city 
of Cornwall. 

Two years before, President Roosevelt, accepting an honorary 
degree from Queen’s University, had given this historic promise: 


“Canada is part of the sisterhood of the British Empire. I give 
to you assurance that the people of the United States will not stand 
idly by if domination of Canadian soil is threatened by any other 
empire.” 

In response to this assurance of aid, Prime Minister King had 
stated at Woodbridge on the 20th of August, 1938: 


“We, too, have our obligations as a good and friendly neighbour, 
and one of them is to see that, at our own instance, our country is 
made as immune from attack or possible invasion as we can reason- 
ably be expected to make it and that, should the occasion ever arise, 
enemy forces should not be able to pursue their way, either by land, 
sea or air, to the United States across Canadian territory.” 


Thus, when the two statesmen met at Ogdensburg, they were 
clearly committed to the principle of the joint defence of North 
America. On the common sense and indeed the necessity which dictated 
such co-operation it is unnecessary to elaborate. Even the layman 
could see that the United States could not defend itself effectively 
against a major attack based on Canadian soil. To Canadians it was 
obvious that their meagre resources of population and military equip- 
ment were incapable of protecting the vast reaches of their national 
domain. Co-operation in defence was as inevitable as it was imperative. 

At the close of their meeting, on the 18th of August, 1940, the 
President and the Prime Minister issued to their peoples the following 
statement of policy: 

“The Prime Minister and the President have discussed the 
mutual problems of defence in relation to the safety of Canada and 
the United States. 

It has been agreed that a Permanent Joint Board on Defence 
shall be set up at once by the two countries. 

This Permanent Joint Board on Defence shall commence im- 
mediate studies relating to sea, land and air problems, including 
personnel and material. 

It will consider in the broad sense the defence of the north half 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defence will consist of four or 
five members from each country, most of them from the services. 
It will meet shortly.” 


II 


No time was lost in implementing the Ogdensburg agreement. On 
the day after the announcement, Mr. King, in his capacity as Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, proposed, through Loring Christie, the 
Canadian Minister in Washington, that the Board should hold its first 
meeting in Ottawa on the 22nd of August and should give its im- 
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mediate attention to the defence of Newfoundland! and the East Coast, 
to the question of reciprocal manoeuvres and to the accelerated pro 
curement of armaments and ammunition. 

As a result of further (telephonic) discussions between Mr. King and 
Mr. Roosevelt, the first meeting of the Board was set definitely for 
Monday, the 26th of August. On the 22nd the membership of the two 
Sections of the Board was announced simultaneously from Washington 
and Ottawa. 

The United States Section was headed by Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
of New York, who was assisted by 


Lieutenant-General S. D. Embick, 

Lieutenant-Colonel (later General) J. T. McNarney, 

Captain (later Admiral) H. W. Hill, 

Commander (later Admiral) Forrest P. Sherman, 

J. D. Hickerson, Assistant Chief of the European Division of the 
State Department, who also acted as Secretary. 


The Canadian Section consisted of Colonel O. M. Biggar, K.C. 
(Chairman), a man with along and distinguished record of public 
service, and 


Brigadier (later Lieutenant-General) Kenneth Stuart, Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff, 

Captain (later Rear Admiral) L. W. Murray, Deputy Chief of the 
Naval Staff, 

Air Commodore (later Air Vice-Marshal) A. A. L. Cuffe, 

H. L. Keenleyside, Chief of the American and Far Eastern Division 
of the Department of External Affairs, who also acted as 
Secretary. 


The initial disparity in the size of the two Sections, arising out of 
the differing types of service organization in Canada and the United 
States,2 was rectified in October, 1940, by the appointment to the 
Canadian Section of Colonel (later Major-General) G. P. Vanier, now 
Governor-General of Canada. 

The civilian membership of the Board remained the same through- 
out the greater part of the war, but there were inevitably many 
changes in the service personnel, as will be seen from the list repro 
duced in Appendix A. 


IV 


During the first three years of its existence, the Board met, on an 
average, about once a month. The period between meetings gradually 


1 Newfoundland at that time had not yet joined Canada. It was a “Dominion in 
suspense’’, in fact, a colony administered from London. 

2 Each of the three Canadian services was represented on the Board by one 
member. Since in the United States the Air Force was not a separate branch 
of the armed services but part of the land and naval forces, there were four 
service members on the United States Section, two senior officers representing 
the Army and Navy, and two others representing the Army Air Force and the 
Naval Air Force. 
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lengthened as the initial problems were solved and the Board’s re 
sponsibilities were reduced as a result of the implementation of its 
early recommendations.3 Similarly, the average length of the sessions 
themselves tended to decrease. 

Except for its initial meetings in Ottawa and Washington and when 
engaged on tours of defence installations, the Board met alternately 
in Montreal and New York. The Chairman of the Canadian Section 
presided at meetings in Canada and Mayor LaGuardia at those held 
in the United States. Although widely differing in temperament, educa- 
tion, experience and methods of thought and expression, the relation- 
ship soon established between the two Chairmen could not have been 
more satisfactory. Initial reservations and doubts disappeared in mutual 
respect and, before the end, in a shared affection. 

The agenda for each meeting was drawn up jointly by the Secre 
taries and circulated in advance to all members. It was also the 
responsibility of the Secretaries to see that the necessary documenta- 
tion was prepared by the appropriate members of the Board. Beginning 
with the sixth meeting in October, 1940, reports by the service mem- 
bers on the progress made in the execution of defence plans constituted 
one of the most important parts of this documentation. Presented 
usually at the opening of the meeting, they furnished all members of 
the Board with a background of information against which to consider 
new proposals. They also gave the civilian members an opportunity 
to check on the progress being made in the implementation of decisions 
which, in some cases, had been reached against service objections. 

Discussions were recorded in summary form but decisions were 
formulated in detail in the Journal of the Board. These minutes were 
drafted by the Secretaries as the meetings progressed and to ensure 
that they would reflect precisely the conclusions reached, the draft was 
considered in detail and the final text agreed upon by the whole Board 
before adjournment. The circulation of the Journal, a “top secret” 
document, was at first restricted to the members of the Board, the 
Heads of State and a few other key men in the two governments. 
Later these rules on distribution were somewhat relaxed. 

Throughout the period under review no decision was ever taken 
by a majority vote. Matters were discussed until agreement was 
reached. This does not mean, of course, that each member of the 
Board was satisfied with every decision. It does mean, however, that 
everyone was agreed that no other solution would obtain general 
acceptance. For example, when the proposal to build a highway to 
Alaska was under discussion, at least one member of the Canadian 
Section was of the opinion that the prospective value of the road would 
not justify the expenditure of time, labour and materials involved. 
However, he and others who in varying degrees shared his view were 
convinced that, in the light of the urgent conviction expressed by the 
majority of the United States members and of certain conceivable 
though highly improbable consequences of a failure to build a land 


3 Appendix B sets out the dates and places of the meetings held during the 
period ending 31 December, 1945. 
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route to Alaska, Canada could not refuse to agree to the construction. 
Thus some members of the Board voted for the recommendation on 
military grounds while others supported it, in part at least, out of 
political considerations. 

A somewhat similar situation arose in connection with the construc- 
tion of the road to the seacoast at Prince Rupert, except that in this 
case it was a Canadian member whose urgent and persistent advocacy 
finally resulted in an affirmative decision being taken. 

One of the most interesting and most gratifying features of the 
discussions within the Board was the fact that divisions of opinion 
seldom occurred on strictly national grounds. More frequently the 
cleavage was along service lines. Thus it was not unusual to find 
Canadian and United States army representatives united in argument 
with Canadian and United States naval officers. Or some or all of the 
service personnel from both sides might be found opposing the views 
of the civilian members. On occasion, the discussions were carried on 
in vigorous terms, but when the arguments showed signs of becoming 
too heated, the humour of Mayor LaGuardia (when he was not himself 
emotionally involved), the patience of Colonel Biggar, or the basic 
understanding, friendliness and good sense of all members of the 
Board soon restored a more judicial atmosphere. 

In the early days of the Board’s activity there was a noticeable 
tendency among the service members to look on the civilians as 
ignorant of military affairs and, in consequence, as something of a 
burden to the Board. The civilians for their part felt that some of the 
service representatives were handicapped by a too strict adherence 
to conventional service procedures and to traditional lines of thought. 
In addition Mayor LaGuardia having, as he frequently pointed out, 
spent some years in the United States consular service, professed 
grave doubts as to the possibility of finding any useful value in officers 
from the foreign services of the two countries! How far this was actual 
conviction and how far an example of his love of sticking pins in 
stuffed shirts is still a conundrum. In any case these mutual hesita- 
tions and reservations among the members of the Board rapidly 
disappeared as concentration on the common task gave everyone more 
than enough to do and gave each an opportunity to make an effective 
contribution. 

The peculiar value of Mayor LaGuardia’s membership on the Board 
was reflected on three or four occasions when, difficulties having arisen 
with United States service personnel, or failures by government agencies 
or Officials to carry out approved Board decisions having been reported, 
the U.S. Chairman flew off to Washington and utilizing his personal 
friendship with President Roosevelt — and supported by his political 
influence in a major State— found ready access to the White House. 
Invariably he returned to the Board with the desired directive in his 
pocket. 

The Board had no executive functions. It was and is today a purely 
advisory body. Its views on important questions relating to joint 
defence were embodied in “recommendations” to the two governments. 
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In Canada, it was the Cabinet which had power of decisions upon the 
Board’s recommendations; in the United States, it was the President 
himself. Of the thirty-three recommendations submitted during the 
war period, none were rejected outright, although in two or three cases 
no action was taken by one or by both governments. 


V 


At its first meeting, held in Ottawa on the 26th of August, 1940, the 
Board set to work with a speed which was indicative of the gravity of 
the war situation at that time. The First Recommendation 


“That there should be a full and complete exchange of military, 
air and naval information between the two Sections of the Board, 
with the understanding that each Section would be free to convey 
to its government any information it received.” 


was procedural in character but basic to all that followed and of vital 
importance to the success of the organization. 

It was followed at the initial meeting by a review of the over-all 
military, naval and air position of Canada by the Canadian service 
members, and by a similar statement regarding their national forces 
by the United States officers. 

Since German successes in Europe and the destruction of the 
British defences (which appeared to be an imminent possibility) 
would expose North America to attack from the north and east, it 
was inevitable that the attention of the Board should first be 
directed to the position of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. 
The forces then available for the defence of Newfoundland were almost 
ludicrously inadequate, consisting of one battalion of infantry for the 
defence of Botwood and the Newfoundland Airport, a battery of two 
4.7-inch guns in process of installation at Bell Island, and a flight 
of five Digby landplanes operating from Newfoundland Airport! It was 
decided to recommend the immediate strengthening of the Canadian 
garrisons in Newfoundland, the establishment “as soon as practicable 
and not later than the spring of 1941” of a force of aircraft suitable for 
patrolling the sea approaches to Newfoundland and Canada and for the 
local defence of the Botwood area, and the selection and preparation 
of bases to permit the operation of United States aircraft — a minimum 
of four squadrons of patrol planes (48 aircraft) and a minimum of one 
composite group of land planes (73 aircraft) — “when and if circum- 
stances require.” This meagre programme was adopted as the Second 
Recommendation of the Board. 

On the following day similar attention was directed to the defence 
of the Maritime Provinces. The East Coast of Canada was recognized 
as being, with Newfoundland, the first line of defence of North 
America against incursions from Europe. It was also agreed that these 
areas must be developed to provide “secure bases from which major 
naval operations can be projected”. These operations might arise in 
connection with the defence of this continent. They might eventually, 
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should Britain fall, be offensive in character, designed to regain a 
foothold in the British Isles and on the continent of Europe. It was the 
clearly accepted view of the whole Board that if Britain were overrun 
the United States would soon be compelled by the demands of the Axis 
to enter the war, and that forces from this continent, after, protecting 
their own shores while weapons were being forged and men trained 
in adequate numbers, would eventually cross the ocean to defeat the 
enemy on his own soil. Even in the darkest days, there was no disposi- 
tion to think of anything less than ultimate victory. The complete, un- 
qualified, unquestioning acceptance of this design for the future is 
more difficult to understand in retrospect than it was to accept at the 
time. 

On the other hand, however, there was no hesitation in admitting 
the magnitude of the tasks involved, initially in defence and later in 
an overseas offensive. The first duty of the Board was agreed to be 
the protection of the north-eastern seaboard; later if necessary would 
come its development as a base for offensive operations. 

In the light of these considerations, the Board recommended the 
early completion of harbour and underwater defences at Halifax, 
Sydney, Gaspé and Shelbourne, the expansion of aircraft operating 
facilities and the accumulation in Canada and in the United States 
of “adequate strategic reserves of men and materials for timely con- 
centration in the Maritime Provinces, if and when the need arises”. 
Underlying this latter recommendation, as it did so many more of the 
preparations made at this time, was the solid assumption that the 
United States would not, in President Roosevelt’s words, “stand idly 
by” if Canada was attacked. This point was never questioned by any 
member of the Board. 

It was at this meeting also that the Canadian Secretary of the 
Board was authorized to inform the United States members “that the 
negotiations between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Canada for the extension of certain naval and air facilities in New- 
foundland to the United States ... were nearing completion; that the 
Canadian Government had informed the Government of the United 
Kingdom that it approved the most recent proposals that had been 
made by the President of the United States; and that it was expected 
that final decisions as to the method of selecting the required site or 
sites and the terms upon which acquisition could be made would be 
reached in a very short time’”.4 This rather involved statement referred, 
of course, to the “destroyers for bases” deal which was announced to 
the world a week later. The part which Canada, and particularly the 
Canadian Prime Minister, played in this historic and extremely im- 
portant development will, it is to be hoped, be revealed when Mr. 
King’s papers are published. Few men have had so great an influence 
on the events of their time — and said so little in public about it. 

At this same meeting the first steps were taken to arrange for 
the acquisition by Canada of certain United States war material, some 
of which was soon transferred, when the Board recommended 


4 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations of this kind are taken directly from 
the text of the Board’s ‘‘Journal’’. 
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“That the service members undertake to assemble information 
on the production in each country of particular items of military 
equipment in their respective countries not readily available in the 
other country and to exchange information on this subject as data 
become available.” 


Finally, in the Seventh Recommendation, plans were made for the 
service members to meet and “proceed at once with the preparation 
of a detailed plan for the joint defence of Canada and the United 
States”. The Board was to be kept informed of the progress of this 
work, although the civilian members were not, of course, concerned 
with the technical details or with the actual drafting of the document 
which ultimately became known as “ABC 22”. After the entry of the 
United States into the war, the substance of this document was 
integrated with the over-all plan worked out by the British-United 
States Joint Staff, set up in Washington in 1942 to co-ordinate and 
direct the military efforts of the two great powers. 


VI 


The next meeting of the Board was held in Washington on Monday, 
September 9th, 1940, and was concerned primarily with reports on the 
steps that had been taken to implement the recommendations agreed 
upon at Ottawa. 

At the fourth meeting, on the following day, the Chairman of the 
United States Section referred to rather sensational reports which had 
appeared in the Canadian press to the effect that the United States 
was seeking to acquire title to naval and air bases in Canada. This 
was a point upon which Canadian feeling was acutely sensitive, and 
there were at that time very few Canadians willing to admit that any 
danger could justify such an infringement of Canadian sovereignty. 
Mayor LaGuardia set the rumours temporarily at rest by stating 
publicly that “all of the discussions in the Board had clearly shown the 
inaccuracy of any such statements”. It would perhaps be useful to 
record here that never, at any time during the war, was any suggestion 
of this sort advanced by any member of the United States Section of 
the Board. At all times the United States representatives recognized 
the political impracticability of any development of the kind and 
scrupulously avoided proposing any step that would constitute a viola- 
tion of Canadian sovereignty, although as the defence programme 
developed U.S. officers were given administrative and operational au- 
thority in certain bases established, on a temporary basis, on Canadian 
soil. Many of the arrangements that have been made in the 1950's 
would have been quite unacceptable even in the dangerous days of 
1940 and 1941. 

The first mention of West Coast defences occurred at the fifth 
meeting of the Board, held on the third day of the Washington sessions, 
and it was agreed that the service members should begin an inspection 
of these defences on or about the 16th of September, 1940. A report 
on this inspection was submitted to the Board at its next meeting, in 
Boston, on the 2nd of October. 
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The principal item of business at this and the following meeting 
was the drafting of the Board’s First Report. This document, sub 
mitted to the two governments on the 7th of October, 1940, made 
recommendations on a variety of subjects, including the allocation of 
responsibility for the direct defence of North America insofar as this 
required joint or concerted operations by the two countries; the 
strengthening of East and West Coast defences; the exchange of 
meteorological information; co-operation between the _ primitively 
organized aircraft detection agencies; and the simplification of the 
procedure governing visits of public vessels and service aircraft of 
one country to the other. 

The eighth meeting of the Board, held at Halifax on the 4th of 
October, was noteworthy because of the presence of the Commissioners 
of Finance and of Justice and Defence of Newfoundland, who had been 
invited to participate in the discussion of questions concerning the 
defence of their country. The Commissioner of Justice and Defence, 
the Hon. Edward Emerson, informed the Board that Newfoundland 
was not in a position to provide more than the five hundred men then 
under arms on the Island. Of these, one hundred and fifty would be 
needed to guard the prisoner-of-war camp which the British Govern- 
ment proposed to build near Conception Bay to house one thousand 
captured German airmen. This was the first intimation the Board had 
had of this absurdly hazardous project and the members were unani- 
mous in their opposition, regarding it as a serious menace to the 
safety of the Island. The Ninth Recommendation therefore urged 
the Canadian Government to take the matter up with the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and Newfoundland, with a view to arranging 
for some other disposition of the prisoners. Discussions were in- 
itiated accordingly and the plan was eventually abandoned. 


VII 


Although the German menace was naturally the major preoccupation 
of the Board at this time, the members were not unmindful of the 
threat to Canadian and United States interests that was developing 
on the western shores of the Pacific Ocean. Japan, ignoring her 
international pledges and fired by dreams of Asiatic or even wider 
hegemony, was rapidly extending both her power and her pretensions. 
The growing identification of her immediate programme with that of 
the Berlin-Rome Axis made it increasingly evident that if the dem- 
ocracies were overthrown, Japan would be in at the kill. The mount- 
ing bellicosity of the Japanese Government’s communications to the 
hard-pressed British and to the United States constituted a warning 
that no one on the Defence Board was disposed to ignore. 

In accordance with the policy adopted early in its career of studying 
on the spot the more important areas with which it had to deal, the 
Board visited the Pacific Coast in November, 1940. In addition to pro- 
viding the members of the Board with first-hand information, this 
journey, which extended from San Francisco to Vancouver and Victoria, 
was politically useful since it indicated to the residents of the Pacific 
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Coast that Ottawa and Washington were not so obsessed with the 
European danger that they failed to comprehend the growing threat 
from across the Pacific. 

In the course of its inspection of coast defences the Board held 
three meetings, one in San Francisco, one in Vancouver and one in 
Victoria. 

At the meeting in Victoria detailed consideration was given to the 
development of air staging facilities across Western Canada between 
the United States and Alaska. For some months the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, through the Department of Transport, had been pushing the 
construction of a line of airports from Edmonton to Whitehorse. 
Progress, however, was slow because of the difficulty of obtaining men 
and equipment in a country already engaged in a heavy war pro- 
gramme. The subject had been discussed in general terms at the 
second meeting of the Board on the 27th of August and had been 
given further study by the air members in the weeks that followed. 
As a result, the Board now recommended that “suitable landing fields, 
complete with emergency lighting, radio aids, meteorological equip- 
ment and limited housing for weather, communications and transient 
personnel be provided at the earliest possible date by Canada at 
Grande Prairie, Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, Whitehorse, 
Prince George and Smithers”. 

This development was designed to permit the rapid movement of 
light bombers and fighter aircraft through Canada, into central Alaska 
via Whitehorse and into the Ketchikan-Prince Rupert area via Smithers. 
It was regarded by the Board as essential to the defence of Western 
Canada, Alaska and the central and northwestern States. 

It was while this meeting was in progress that the Board was in- 
formed that the Canadian Government had accepted all of the pro- 
posals advanced in the First Report except for the proposal to construct 
a highway from Prince Rupert to Terrace in northern British Columbia, 
on which further information was requested. 

At its meeting in Vancouver on the 15th of November the Board 
recommended that an additional air base should be established in the 
northern part of Vancouver Island. As a result of this recommenda- 
tion the Ucluelet (Tofino) Airport was eventually constructed. 

The Board also discussed the availability of supplies of “strategic, 
critical and essential materials” in the United States and Canada, with 
a view to the preparation of a joint memorandum to the two govern- 
ments urging co-ordination of their policies to guard against duplication 
of stocks and competitive bidding for materials in short supply. It 
was, in part at least, as a result of discussions started here that the 
Joint Economic Committees of Canada and the United States were 
established some months later. This development, in turn, influenced 
the creation of the Materials Co-ordinating Committee and other 
joint arrangements between Ottawa and Washington for the unifica- 


tion of the war effort. 


5 carection of the highway was finally authorized on the 4th of February, 
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On the 16th and 17th of December, 1940, the Board held meetings 
in New York at which further consideration was given to the prop- 
osed integration of the national war economies. In consequence, a 
recommendation suggesting the appointment of a “war industry mem- 
ber” to each Section of the Board was put forward. Although this 
recommendation was approved by both governments, the establish- 
ment of the other joint boards mentioned above rendered its im- 
plementation unnecessary. 


Vill 


At this time the Board was much concerned with the delay and 
difficulties being experienced in providing facilities for the air defence 
of Newfoundland. The situation was complicated by the fact that 
Newfoundland Airport, the only air base on the island, which was almost 
entirely a United Kingdom project. Canada, by agreement with London 
and St. John’s, eventually took over responsibility for its maintenance 
and expansion to meet wartime requirements, a commitment involving 
the expenditure of approximately $23,000,000 which at that time was 
still regarded as a very considerable sum. The United States assisted 
with materials and equipment, but for political reasons the cost was 
finally borne by Canada, under whose control the airport had been 
placed. 

Problems connected with the defence of Newfoundland were again 
prominent on the agenda of the Board’s next meeting, on the 20th and 
21st of January, 1941. On this occasion the Chairman of the United 
States Section reported on the results of a survey of health conditions 
on the Island which had been undertaken, at his suggestion, by officers 
of the United States Public Health Service to protect the health of 
United States military and naval personnel stationed there. The Report 
presented a grim picture of social conditions on the Island and of the 
physical unfitness of a large proportion of its people. The report was 
made available to the Newfoundland authorities who, with the assist- 
ance of the United States Public Health Service, instituted a number 
of reforms, particularly in the matter of controls for tuberculosis. 

At this meeting consideration was also given to the dangerous 
situation at Sault Ste. Marie. The canals here, in normal times, handle 
a traffic greater than that of the Panama and Suez Canals combined. 
Through this narrow channel passed practically all the ore for the 
basic steel industry of the United States as well as a large proportion 
of the wheat and other grain shipments for the eastern part of the 
continent and for Europe. It was a constant source of surprise to 
those charged with the defence of North America that the Germans 
made no attempt to block this vital passage. For the enemy’s failure 
to destroy the Sault locks and the power plants at Niagara—either 
of which could easily have been put out of commission by the 
sacrifice of a few bombers during the early years of the war—the 
democratic world can never be too grateful. The disruption in pro- 
duction schedules which would have resulted from an effective attack 
might have prolonged the war for months if not years. 
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Although fully aware of the danger, the Board was obliged at this 
time to confine itself to recommending that each government designate 
a single authority to be responsible for the safety of the ship channel. 
Not until a year later was it in a position to recommend any serious 
diversion of defensive equipment to the Sault area. 

After a meeting in Buffalo on the 27th of February, the Board 
convened again in Montreal on the 16th and 17th of April, 1941. At 
both of these meetings the defence of Newfoundland was still the 
main problem under discussion. After careful consideration the 
Board decided to recommend that the most urgent priority be given 
to the provision of facilities for one United States squadron of patrol 
planes in the Botwood area and that Canada provide increased 
aviation fuel storage capacity there and at Newfoundland Airport. 
Plans were also made for the rehabilitation of the Newfoundland 
Railway on the effective operation of which so much depended. 

The uncertain weather conditions at Newfoundland Airport had 
long been a matter of concern to military as well as civilian air 
specialists. The desirability of providing an alternate base was 
obvious, because weather at the Airport was so frequently bad that 
transatlantic flights were often held up for days at a time. In addi- 
tion, the absence of an alternate base was hazardous for all planes 
using the North Atlantic route because, when the Newfoundland field 
shut down suddenly—as it frequently did—approaching aircraft were 
forced to fly on to another landing field in Canada or the United 
States, which ran their fuel supplies dangerously low, sometimes with 
disastrous results. A final reason for establishing an alternate air- 
drome in the Newfoundland-Labrador area was the fact that the 
ferrying of aircraft to Europe would be greatly facilitated by a field 
located further to the east than the existing facilities. 

The matter came to a head at the twentieth meeting of the Board 
which was held in Montreal on the 29th of July, 1941. At that time 


it was urgently recommended that 


“in order to facilitate the ferrying of long and medium range 
aircraft across the Atlantic, to enhance the effectiveness of plans 
for hemisphere defence, to prevent congestion at the Newfoundland 
Airport and to provide greater security for crews and equipment, 
the Canadian Government should undertake the construction of an 
air base in the vicinity of Northwest River, Labrador.” 


This was the genesis of Goose Bay, the great airport that became so 
vital a factor in the transatlantic movement of all types of military 
aircraft from the factories of North America to the battlefields of 
Europe. When it was tied in with later bases in Greenland and the 
airfields in Iceland, even short range fighter aircraft could fly across 
the ocean. 

The speed with which the Goose Bay airdrome was constructed 
ranks among the early phenomena of the war. In spite of geographic 
isolation, of transport difficulties and of the lack of local facilities of all 
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kinds, planes began to use the runways at Goose Bay within four 
months of the decision to build the base. 


IX 


By July, 1941, the military position of the democracies in relation 
to Japan was attracting the increasingly serious attention of the Board. 
The decision of the United States to end its trade agreement with 
Japan and the general deterioration of the situation in the Far East 
made imperative a further examination of the whole defence position 
on the Pacific Coast. The members of the Board were not convinced 
that war with Japan was inevitable, but they believed that it was 
sufficiently probable to demand the closest attention. 

The position of the airway to Alaska (Northwest Staging Route) 
was now reviewed in the light of the change in the Far Eastern situa- 
tion. It was pointed out that it might be necessary suddenly to in- 
crease the air strength in Alaska to an extent not hitherto anticipated 
yet, under existing conditions, aircraft sent to that area would be 
badly isolated. The Board therefore decided, in its Nineteenth Recom- 
mendation 


“to invite attention to the fact that the completion of both the 
Canadian and United States sections of the airway to a point which 
would permit its use at the earliest possible moment had become of 
extreme importance and to recommend that other considerations 
should give way to that of completing as quickly as possible the air 
route which will permit the rapid reinforcement of the air strength 
in Alaska”. 

Further study was given to West Coast problems at the Board’s 
meeting in New York in November of the same year. At this time a 
vigorous effort was made by certain members of the Board to put 
through a resolution urging the Governments to deport or to place in 
custody those “elements in the population of Japanese racial origin” 
More moderate counsels prevailed and the Board merely expressed the 
belief that watchfulness was essential and that a ‘“‘coincidence of policy” 
between Washington and Ottawa would be useful. The eventual 
action was similar in the two countries and reflects credit on neither. 
Canadian behaviour was particularly discreditable because the numbers 
involved were small and the individuals, unlike the Germans or 
Italians resident in Canada, easily identifiable, their previous behaviour 
had been above reproach, and the way in which the Japanese-Can- 
adians’ property was liquidated was both callous and mean. The 
whole operation was a cheap and needless capitulation to popular 
prejudice fanned by political bigotry or ambition or both. 


6 The airport was first known as Northwest River from a settlement some twenty 
miles from its site, but was subsequently renamed Goose Bay after an inlet 
a mile and a half from the fleld. At the same time (September, 1941) the 
Newfoundland Government accepted the suggestion of the Canadian Section 
of the Board that the name Newfoundland Airport be changed to Gander Lake 
Airport, to avoid confusion with the other airfields then under construction on 
the Island. Hence the soon famous ‘‘Goose-Gander” combination. 
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At this meeting attention was also devoted to that famous menace 
to West Coast shipping known as Ripple Rock. This jagged reef almost 
blocked the channel through Seymour Narrows, the most dangerous 
spot in the Inside Passage from Seattle and Vancouver to Alaska. 
When the problem was raised by the United States members of the 
Board, they were assured that the Canadian Government had already 
called for tenders for the removal of the obstruction, and the matter 
was temporarily dropped. In fact no serious attack on the problem 
was developing during the war. After defying a number of later 
efforts, the Rock was eventually blown out of the water in 1958. 

Finally, at this meeting consideration was given to the question of 
the maintenance of facilities provided by Canada at Gander Lake, 
Newfoundland, for occupation by United States forces. Recognizing 
that the course of events might make it necessary to permit the use 
by United States forces of like facilities in Canada itself, and perhaps 
the use of establishments in the United States by Canadian forces, the 
Board felt it desirable to lay down certain general principles, mutual 
in character, to govern the responsibilities of each country in respect 
of the maintenance of facilities provided for its use by the other. The 
conclusions reached were embodied in the Twenty-first Recommendation: 


“When facilities are provided by the government of either 
country for the occupation of forces of the other, the following 
principles should apply to the maintenance, upkeep and servicing 
of such facilities, subject to such local definition and, if necessary, 
modification as the circumstances require: 


(a) Any building constructed by the government of one country and 
wholly occupied by forces of the other should be maintained 
by the occupying forces and at the termination of the occupation 
turned over to the government of the country by which it was 
provided in the same condition as when the occupation com- 
menced, ordinary wear and tear, act of God, enemy action, riot, 
insurrection or fire excepted. 

The same rule should apply to structures appurtenant to build- 

ings when these are included in an area capable of delimitation 

and occupied by the forces concerned which should in these 
circumstances undertake the policing of the area. 

(c) The occupying forces should also be responsible for the heating, 
lighting and other services relating to any building or area 
occupied by them in all cases in which the service is derived 
from a source adapted exclusively to take care of the building 
or area in question, but in other cases the services should be 
provided on an equitable basis by the government of the country 
by which the occupation is permitted. 

(d) No occupying forces should make any structural change in 
existing facilities without the approval of the service by which 
the area is set aside for occupation or the occupied buildings 
are provided.” 


(b 


— 
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The use of the term “occupying forces” created some difficulties when 
used by United States officers in referring to their personnel stationed 
in Canada. Its use became widely known and aroused a good deal of 
semi-humourous sarcasm. For this the Defence Board was not without 
responsibility. In general, however, the broad principles used in the 
Recommendation proved to be generally acceptable and they were 
successfully applied throughout the war period—usually, of course, by 
U.S. forces in Canada. 


x 


When the Board met in New York on the 20th of December, 1941, 
the first question to be considered was the adequacy of the plans which 
had come automatically into effect with the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. It was recognized, of course, that the over-all situation in the 
Pacific was little short of disastrous. Insofar as the limited arrange- 
ments which were within the scope of the Board’s responsibilities 
were concerned, however, the situation was serious but not immediately 
dangerous. Admiral Freeman, Commander of the Pacific Northern 
Naval Coastal Frontier with headquarters at Seattle, reported that the 
area arrangements worked out by the Board were functioning satis- 
factorily and that his relations with the Canadian Army, Naval and 
Air Force “left nothing to be desired”. 

The great problem facing the Board in the new Pacific situation 
was lack of matériel. Ships, planes, artillery, all were in short supply. 
There was little that the Board could do in this regard since both 
governments were already making a maximum effort to speed pro- 
duction. In the light of the known facts and circumstances it could 
only make recommendations, urging additional effort. Actually, there 
was little left for the Board to do. The danger had been foreseen, and 
within the narrow limits of the supply situation, preparedness had 
been complete. 

It is noteworthy that so far as the Board was concerned the entry 
of the United States into the European war and the start of the 
Pacific war made surprisingly little difference. It had been agreed 
from the first, indeed it was the essential fact behind the Board’s 
creation, that the two countries would co-operate in defence if either 
was attacked from abroad. The Board’s duties were, by definition, 
defensive, and in December, 1941, the two countries were on defence 
against the imminent threat of foreign attack. In this respect Pearl 
Harbor made little difference. 

At the December meeting the chief new proposal was a suggestion 
that greatly expanded trans-shipment facilities might be required at 
Prince Rupert. The destruction of a large part of the United States 
fleet had left the Pacific Coast much more exposed than had been 
anticipated and this underlined the necessity of shortening the sea 
lane to Alaska by every possible means. The importance of using 
Prince Rupert, the most northerly rail outlet on the Coast, was urged 
on the Board by the Canadian members. At first the Americans were 
hesitant or indifferent but the large installations subsequently con- 
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structed there and at nearby Port Edward were evidence of the fore- 
sight of the advocates of this route. 

On this occasion also, discussion turned to the effect of the belliger- 
ency of the United States on the aviation training programmes there 
and in Canada. The Board agreed that the defence effort would be best 
served by action to ensure the fullest utilization of available training 
facilities in the two countries and the co-ordination therewith of plans 
for any additional facilities required. It therefore recommended: 


“That the Canadian and United States Governments should con- 
sider the advisability of arranging for a meeting of appropriate 
representatives of Great Britain, Canada and the United States to 
make appropriate recommendations for co-ordination of the entire 
aviation training programmes to be conducted in Canada and the 
United States.” 


From this Recommendation stemmed the Air Training Conference held 
in Ottawa in May, 1942, which was attended by representatives of the 
fourteen United Nations with air training programmes under way 
either in Canada or in the United States. 

Finally the Board considered what should be done about United 
States citizens then serving in the Canadian forces, many of whom, 
since the entry of the United States into the war, had naturally applied 
for transfer to their own national forces. It was recognized that 
undoubtedly the most effective contribution which United States 
citizens then in training in the R.C.A.F. could make to the war effort 
of their country would be to complete their training in Canada. At 
the same time, however, the Board felt that ordinarily it would be 
better, from the standpoint of morale, for an individual to perform 
his military service in the forces of his own country. It therefore 
suggested that the appropriate authorities of the two governments 
should work out, as soon as practicable, arrangements for the orderly 
transfer to the United States forces of those Americans in the Canadian 
services who desired such transfers and could be released without 
fort. In the meant 
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desirable for the Canadian Government, as a general rule, 


. 


to accept applications from United States citizens for enlistment in 


the Canadian forces. The Board also urge 
should be given due consideration in the administration of the draft 


laws of the two countries. 
XI 

When the Board met in New York on the 25th and 26th of February, 
1942, the gravity of the situation in the Pacific was rapidly increasing. 
It was therefore appropriate that further attention should be given 
to the very tenuous and inadequate defences on the West Coast. 

The supply situation and the urgent needs of Russia and Western 
Europe still combined to place very strict limits on the steps that 
could be taken. However, the United States authorities had now 
decided that every possible use should be made of the port of Prince 
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Rupert. The low state of the united arsenal was indicated by the fact 
that only two modern 8-inch railway guns could be provided for its 
defence. Provision was made for a further survey of the air defence 
situation and plans were developed for expanding the handling facilities 
at the port. Note was taken of the slow progress being made on the 
construction of the highway from Terrace to Prince Rupert which had 
been recommended earlier as a supplement to the railway down the 
Skeena Valley. The desirability of speeding up the work was em- 
phasized, since the road would be the only contact between the high- 
way system of the continent and the Pacific coast north of Vancouver. 
Agreement was also reached on the advisability of granting to the 
United States War Department the right to establish a military air 
transport service across Canada from Montana and North Dakota to 
Alaska, which would greatly improve communications with that area. 
Steps were taken to hasten the construction of airfields on Vancouver 
Island. Finally, the Board was informed that the United States 
Government believed that the construction of a land route to Alaska, 
as an alternative to the sea route, was imperative for the defence of 
North America. 

The idea of a highway to Alaska had been of lively interest to 
Pacific Coast residents for many years. The project had already been 
urged on the Board by various organizations and individuals, including 
Premier Pattullo of British Columbia, and had been the subject of 
detailed discussion at the Vancouver meeting in November, 1940. At 
that time it had been agreed that “the question of undertaking con- 
struction of the road at the present time is one which must be deter- 
mined quite independently of the value of the road from the point of 
view of joint defence”. It had also been the unanimous opinion of the 
Board that “the military value of a road following either of the routes 
considered by the British Columbia—Yukon—Alaska Highway Com- 
mission would be negligible”. (These routes lay through the interior 
of British Columbia.) 

For the United States members, at least, the events of the winter 
of 1941-2 had completely changed the picture and they now, on behalf 
of their government, proposed the construction of a highway to 
Alaska, not up the central valleys of British Columbia but linking the 
airports of the Northwest Staging Route. They indicated that the 
United States Government was prepared to pay the whole cost of 
construction (estimated at not less than $75,000,000) and maintenance 
during the war and to turn the road over to Canada “without strings” 
at the conclusion of hostilities. In support of the proposal it was 


argued: 


(a) That the effective defence of Alaska was of paramount import- 
ance to the defence of the continent against attack from the 
West, since Alaska was the area most exposed to an attempt 
by the enemy to obtain a foothold in North America; 

(b) That sea communications with Alaska might be subject to 
serious interruption by enemy sea and air action; 
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(c) That construction of the highway would provide a secure inland 
route not exposed to attack from the sea, would alleviate the 
shipping situation and would provide an alternate route for use 
in case sea communications were interrupted; 

That the air route to Alaska and the defence facilities in that 

area could not be fully utilized without adequate means of 

supply for the air route, which could best be provided by a 

highway along this route; 

That the additional line of communications via the inland route 

would be of great value in the event of an offensive against 

Japan projected from Alaska; 

(f) That there was a sufficient supply of land vehicles on the North 
American continent to enable the road to be used to its full 
capacity for the rapid reinforcement and supply of the forces 
in Alaska without adding to the burden on industry, and that 
construction machinery was already in existence; 


(d 


~ 


~~ 


(e 


(g) That air transport service did not offer a practicable substitute 
for the proposed road because of the shortage of aircraft and 
of aircraft constructional facilities; and 

(h) That the use of Skagway as a sea terminal with a road only 


from Whitehorse to Fairbanks would not be a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem, although this section of the highway would 
probably be given first construction priority. 


Some of the Canadian members of the Board were not entirely 
satisfied that the project was of sufficient strategic value to justify 
the diversion to it of men and equipment badly needed elsewhere. In 
particular, they felt that by the time the highway could be completed 
(January 1st, 1944, had been mentioned as a target date) the strategic 
arguments being adduced in its favour would have lost their validity, 
since if the United States programme of plane and ship construction 
was even approximately achieved, Japan at that time would be in no 
position to interfere with United States sea communications with 
Alaska. However, as has been mentioned earlier, for reasons of general 
policy the Canadian Section joined with their United States colleagues 
in recommending to the two governments 


“as a matter pertaining to the joint defence of Canada and the 
United States ... the construction of a highway along the route 
that follows the general line of airports, Fort St. John—Fort Nelson 

Watson Lake—Whitehorse—Boundary—Big Delta, the respective 
termini connecting with existing roads in Canada.” 


In the end the Alaska Highway was pushed through well ahead of 
schedule but at a vast increase in estimated cost in money, men and 
matériel. The final figures show that at one time there were employed 
on the construction 11,000 troops, 16,000 civilians and 7,000 pieces of 
equipment. The total cost was about $140 million. 

As has already been intimated, most of the pre-war propaganda 
for a road to Alaska had favoured a route through British Columbia, 
which from a scenic point of view was incomparably more attractive 
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than the Alberta approach. For military purposes, however, the latter 
had everything to recommend it and hence received the Board’s support. 

Approval of the Alaska Highway recommendation by the two 
governments was announced on the 6th of March and confirmed in an 
exchange of notes twelve days later. 


XII 


It may be appropriate at this point to refer to the financial aspects 
of the many construction activities which were undertaken as a result 
of co-operative arrangements for the defence of the continent. 

Early in 1942 the two governments agreed that Canada should pay 
for all basic construction on airfields or other “permanent works 
of continuing value” on Canadian soil and that the United States would 
pay for such “approved extensions and improvements ... as are 
required by the United States forces beyond Canadian standards and 
requirements”. This arrangement continued until June, 1944, when, as 
a matter of high policy, the Canadian Government decided that all 
major expenditures on airfield construction in Canada and Newfound- 
land should be paid for by Canada. As a result, a survey of United 
States expenditures was undertaken and the Canadian Government 
made a lump-sum payment of $76,811,551 to the United States. This was 
done for reasons of general equity and also to guard against official 
or unofficial criticism in the United States after the war when, as was 
then understood, Canada would take complete and final possession of 
all facilities constructed or provided on her territory. 


XIII 


On the 9th of June, 1942, the Board laid before the two govern- 
ments, in its Twenty-sixth Recommendation, a proposal for the ex- 
pansion of facilities for the ferrying of aircraft across the 
North Atlantic — the so-called “Crimson Project”. This plan, 
which had been under study for many months, and which was urgently 
pressed by the United States members, was designed to provide for the 
movement of over three thousand aircraft monthly from production 
centres in North America to the European front. Frobisher Bay 
(Baffin Island) was to be the point of convergence of three feeder 
routes, one through The Pas, Churchill and Southampton Island, the 
second through Moose Factory and Richmond Gulf, and the third 
through Fort Chimo. From here the aircraft would proceed, through 
expanded facilities in Greenland and Iceland, to the United Kingdom. 
The effect that such a development would have in alleviating the 
pressure on sea transport was obvious. 

For the first time, the Canadian Government now found itself 
unable to subscribe without grave reservations to a programme recom- 
mended by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. It stated that 
existing conditions of manpower, matériel and finances made it im- 
possible for it to accept any new commitments of the order of 
magnitude involved in this enormous project, nor could it undertake to 
supply the necessary defences for all of the new bases on Canadian 
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territory for which the plan provided. It was prepared, however, 
to carry out responsibilities already accepted at Goose Bay and to do 
everything reasonably within its power to facilitate the construction 
of the other airports by the United States. The United States Govern- 
ment accepted this decision and agreed to undertake practically the 
whole of the programme on its own. It decided to give priority to the 
Greenland bases and to facilities at The Pas, Churchill, Frobisher Bay 
and Southampton Island. 

This grandiose programme was never completed, though major 
developments were carried out at the points to which priority had been 
assigned. Even in its modified form it proved to be of great value in 
facilitating the movement of both combat planes and transport air- 
craft to the European front. 

In September, 1942, the Board visited Goose Bay and Newfoundland 
to see at first hand the progress being made in the defence of the 
northeastern approaches to the continent. Meetings with the New- 
foundland Commission of Government resulted in a_ badly-needed 
increase in mutual understanding and co-operation. 


XIV 


During 1943 the Board was mainly concerned with the improvement 
and extension of projects already approved, such as the Northwest 
Staging Route and the provision of additional weather stations in the 
far north. The period was marked by both a positive and a relative 
increase in the degree of Canadian participation in the manifold joint 
defence activities on Canadian territory. Even this relative increase 
did not, however, alter the fact that the major part was inevitably and 
appropriately played by the United States. 

Some difficulties having been experienced in connection with the 
expansion of facilities for United States use in Canada because of the 
lack of any clearly defined channel for the submission of requests, the 
Board in May, 1943, worked out a specific procedure for the handling 
of proposals for the acquisition, construction or expansion of defence 
facilities. After dividing such proposals into two categories—(a) 
those which related only to minor facilities with which the local 
representative of the government of the country in which they were 
situated was authorized to deal and (b) those of such importance that 
they must be reserved for departmental or other action at Washington 
or Ottawa—the Board agreed: 


“(1) That proposals in class (b) should be first put forward either 
at a meeting of the Board or by communication directly be- 
tween the service members of the Board concerned or between 
the Secretaries. In order that a proper record might be kept 
of all proposals and appropriate action taken thereon, the 
Secretaries were to be immediately notified in writing of any 
proposal put forward or received by a service member; 
That all proposals first forwarded by communication between 
the Secretaries should be the subject of report to the Board 
at its next meeting for appropriate action; 


bdo 
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(3) That, in order to narrow the field within which there might be 
doubt whether a given proposal could or could not be dealt 
with by the local officers of the government of the country 
in which the facility was situated, it would be desirable that 
specific instruction indicating the limits, financial or otherwise, 
of the authority of such local representatives should, whenever 
possible, be defined and the definition communicated to the 
Board; and 

(4) That it was desirable that all the members of the Board 
should be kept fully informed of any proposals for the acquisi- 
tion, construction or extension of defence facilities by either 
country in the other which the governments find it convenient 
to discuss otherwise than through the Board.” 


At the same meeting, consideration was given to the problems 
arising out of arrangements made, in the interests of the joint war 
effort, for the assumption by the United States of responsibility for the 
administration, defence and maintenance of certain airfields in Cana- 
dian territory. The Board, in its Thirty-first Recommendation, for 
example, proposed the adoption of the following general principles to 
define the respective responsibilities of the two countries in relation 
to the control of airfields in Canada: 


“(1) In cases in which the airfield is used principally or exclusively 
by United States forces, the United States shall normally be 
responsible for defence, maintenance and control. 

(2) In all other cases, unless some special arrangement has been 
made, Canada shall be responsible for defence, maintenance 
and control. 

(3) Provision for the defence of airfields shall, in all cases, be of 
a standard acceptable to the Canadian Chiefs of Staff. 

(4) The assignment of responsibilities in respect of any airfield 
shall remain unchanged during the war except by mutual 
agreement; provided that should Canada inform the United 
States that it is prepared to assume such responsibilities in 
respect of any airfield previously controlled by the United 
States, the necessary arrangements shall be concerted between 
the two governments. 

(5) The United States Government may station a liaison officer at 
any airfield in Canada used by United States forces; and the 
Canadian Government may station a liaison officer at any air- 
field in Canada the control of which is exercised by the United. 
States.” 


It was agreed that upon acceptance of this recommendation the air 
members should prepare a schedule showing the application of these 
principles to each airfield affected for submission to the Board as a 
basis for further recommendation. 

The schedule embodied in the Thirty-second Recommendation adopted 
on the 25th of August, 1943, assigned to Canada responsibility for the 
control, defence and maintenance of all airports on the Northwest 
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Staging Route (with the exception of the Namao field at Edmonton) 
and of the feeder airports at Prince George, Kamloops, Lethbridge, 
Calgary and Regina; and of Moncton and Dorval Airports on the ferry- 
ing route to the United Kingdom. The United States was to be 
responsible for the control, defence and maintenance of the flight 
strips (as distinct from airports) along the Alaska Highway and of the 
oil pipelines in the Northwest comprising the “Canol Project”, as well 
as of the remaining airports on the Northeast Ferrying Route, i.e., 
The Pas, Churchill, Southampton Island, Fort Chimo, Frobisher Bay 
and Mingan. 

During the summer the Board made a tour of defence installations 
in the Northwest, including the Yukon Territory, the mainland of 
Alaska, part of the Aleutian Islands, and northern British Columbia. 
On the 3rd of July it convened a meeting of the senior United States 
and Canadian officers in the Vancouver area and the ensuing discus- 
sions revealed a very highly developed state of co-operation and cor- 
diality in all the local relationships. This temper, which was generally 
characteristic of the attitude of the officers and other ranks of the 
joint forces in the Canada-United States zone throughout the war was, 
in part, the result of the natural friendship and community of views 
that existed between the peoples of the two countries. It was also, in 
part, attributable to the sensible arrangements for the control and 
direction of joint activities which resulted from the Board’s recom- 
mendations and the decisions of the governments concerned. 


XV 


The first meeting of the Board in 1944, held in New York on the 
13th and 14th of January, was also the first occasion on which Colonel 
Biggar, Canadian Chairman, was absent. At that meeting the Acting 
Chairman of the Canadian Section had the unhappy duty of informing 
the members of the Board that Colonel Biggar had been taken seriously 
ill. In expressing the deep sympathy of his colleagues and himself, 
Mayor LaGuardia spoke feelingly of the faithful and valuable work 
that Colonel Biggar had done and of the great loss which the Board 
experienced in his enforced absence. These were perhaps conventional 
phrases but in this case they represented the actual feelings of all 
members of the Board. Colonel Biggar had been meticulous in all his 
dealings with his colleagues, had been an uncompromising exponent 
of Canadian views, had taken a full and effective part in all major 
debates — and had gained and held the full respect even of those 
who had opposed his views or had objected to his insistence on his own 
point of view. Canada could have had no better representative. 

Since the more important of the Board’s responsibilities had now 
been discharged, its meetings during 1944 were less frequent than in the 
past. From now on it was largely a matter of keeping in touch with 
work already in progress and smoothing out minor difficulties in the 
generally effective operation of approved plans. The changing war 
position was reflected in the Board’s increasing preoccupation with the 
question of post-war disposition of defence facilities constructed or 
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provided in Canada by the United States (and mutatis mutandis of any 
defence facilities constructed or provided in the United States by 
Canada) which were not covered by special agreements. At its meeting 
on the 6th and 7th of September, 1944, the Board proposed to the two 
governments the adoption of the following formula in its Thirty-third 
Recommendation: 


“ITmmovables 


A—The Government of the United States shall, within three months 
from the date of the approval of this Recommendation, supply 
the Government of Canada with a list of immovables (herein- 
after referred to as facilities) which it desires to make subject 
to the provisions of this Recommendation. 

B—In the case of each of the facilities included in the list referred 
to in A, the Canadian Government and the United States Govern- 
ment will each appoint one qualified appraiser whose joint duty 
it will be to appraise such facility in order to determine the 
fair market value thereof at the time and place of appraisal. 
If the two appraisers cannot agree on the fair market value, 
they will select a third appraiser to determine the value. The 
amount set by the appraisers shall be paid to the United States 
Government by the Government of Canada, 

provided that the foregoing Paragraphs A and B shall not 
apply to any facilities heretofore specifically provided for. 

C—Any existing facility not included in the United States list shall, 
within one year after the cessation of hostilities, be relinquished, 
without cost, to the Crown either in the right of Canada or in 
the right of the Province in which the same or any part thereof 
lies, as may be appropriate under Canadian law. 


Movables 


A—The Government of the United States shall remove from Canada 
all those items which it desires. 

B—The Government of Canada shall arrange through the appropriate 
governmental agencies for the purchase from the United States 
of such remaining items as it desires to obtain for its own use 
or disposition. 

C—All other movables shall be transferred to a designated agency 
of the Canadian Government and shall be sold or disposed of by 
such agency, the proceeds to be paid to the Government of the 
United States, 


provided that, in connection with the items referred to in 
Paragraph C, the United States Government shall be repre- 
sented by an officer designated by it for that purpose, who 
shall have an equal voice in the setting of prices, the alloca- 
tion of priorities, the assessment of legitimate sales costs 
and other details of the sale or other disposal of the items 


concerned; 
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and provided further that any such items remaining unsold 
at the end of two years from the time they are transferred 
to the Canadian agency concerned shall either be declared of 
no value and the account closed, or, at the option of the United 
States, shall be removed from Canada by the United States 
authorities.” 


This arrangement was approved by the Canadian Government on 
the 27th of September, on the understanding that since there were 
certain facilities whose disposal would entail expenses such as custody 
and demolition, any such expenditure would be taken into consideration 
in the final accounting. It was approved by the President of the United 
States on the 11th of November and confirmed in an exchange of notes 
between the two Governments on the 22nd of November and 20th of 
December, 1944. 


XVI 


Arrangements for the disposition of specific projects and for the 
assumption by Canada of responsibility for the operation and main- 
tenance of facilities hitherto borne by the United States figure promi- 
nently on the agenda of the Board during 1945. In this year also were 
initiated the discussions on post-war defence collaboration which were 
subsequently brought to a conclusion that, temporarily at least, was 
mutually satisfactory. 

XVII 

With the termination of the war against Japan the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence became a factor in the peacetime relationships of the 
two countries which had joined in its creation. In spite of certain 
journalistic suggestions or assumptions that it might be dropped 
along with other wartime agencies, there was never any disposition 
on the part of either government to eliminate the adjective “Permanent” 
from the Board’s title or to discontinue its activities. While its functions 
now lacked much of the urgency that had marked its earlier activities, 
the usefulness of the Board was still recognized and its continuation 
was never in doubt. 

The introduction of new weapons and techniques of warfare and the 
uncertainties of international relationships in an impoverished and 
embittered world made it all too clear that there was still a major task 
to be performed by those responsible for the military protection of the 
peoples of the two great democracies insofar as protection can 
be considered a rational concept in the infinitely dangerous circum- 
stances of the contemporary world. As a _ specific instrument for 
ensuring effective co-operation in this task, the Canada-United States 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence was, and is today, charged with 
continuing and significant responsibilities. But its real importance was 
concentrated in the activities of its early years. 
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APPENDIX A 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DEFENCE 
1940 - 1945 


Canadian Section 


August 22nd, 1940— 
Colonel O. M. Biggar 
Brigadier K. Stuart 
Capt. L. W. Murray 
Air Commodore A. A. L. Cuffe 
H. L. Keenleyside 


October 10th, 1940— 
Lt. Col. G. P. Vanier 


December 16th, 1940 
Capt. H. E. Reid replaced Capt. L. W. Murray 


April 2nd, 1941 
Brigadier Maurice Pope replaced Brigadier K. Stuart 


January 20th, 1942— 
G/C F. V. Heakes replaced Air Commodore A. A. L. Cuffe 


October Ist, 1942 
Rear Admiral G. C. Jones replaced Capt. H. E. Reid 


December 15th, 1942 
Air Vice-Marshal N. R. Anderson replaced G/C F. V. Heakes 


February 8th, 1944 
Air Vice-Marshal W. A. Curtis replaced Air Vice-Marshal 


* 


N. R. Anderson 


cy? . 9A TOA" 
August 23rd, 1945 


Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton replaced Colonel O. M. Biggar 


(H. L. Keenleyside had been Acting Chairman of the 
Canadian Section from January, 1944, to January, 1945, 
during the enforced absence of Colonel Biggar through 
ill 3S.) 

> ¢ I ls 1945 


R. M. Macdonnell (Acting Secretary since April, 1944) 
replaced H. L. Keenleyside 
United States Section 
August 22nd, 1940 
Hon. F. H. LaGuardia 
Lieut.-Gen. S. D. Embick 
Cmar. F. P. Sherman 
Lt. Col. J. T. McNarney 
Capt. H. W. Hill 
J. D. Hickerson 
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October, 1940— 
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Lt. Col. Clayton Bissell replaced Lt. Col. J. T. McNarney 


February, 1942— 


Capt. F. P. Thomas replaced Capt. H. W. Hill 
Lt. Col. R. W. Douglass, Jr. replaced Lt. Col. Clayton Bissell 


June, 1942— 


Capt. Frank D. Wagner replaced Cmdr. F. P. Sherman 


January, 1943— 


Vice-Admiral G. V. Henry replaced Lieut.-Gen. S. D. Embick 


February, 1943— 


Major-General A. W. Johnson replaced Capt. F. P. Thomas 
Capt. J. P. Whitney replaced Capt. F. D. Wagner 


Dt.. Col. 


November, 1943— 


E. W. Hockenberry replaced Lt. Col. R. W. 
Douglass, Jr. 


Capt. R. W. Ruble replaced Capt. J. P. Whitney 


July, 1945— 


Capt. T. P. Jeter replaced Capt. R. W. Ruble 


August, 1945— 


Vice-Admiral 
A. W. Johnson 


David W. Bagley replaced Vice-Admiral 


APPENDIX B 


MEETINGS OF THE PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DEFENCE 


Date 

1940 August 26-27 
September §$-11 
October 2 
October 3-4 
November 13 
November 14 
November 15 
December 16-17 

1941 January 20-21 
February 27 
April 16-17 
May 28-29 
July 29-30 
September 9-10 
November 10-11 
December 20 


1940 - 1945 


Place 
Ottawa 
Washington 
Boston 
Halifax 
San Francisco 
Victoria 
Vancouver 
New York 
Montreal 
3uffalo 
Montreal 
Washington 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 
New York 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


Date 


January 20 
February 25-26 
April 7-8 

April 27 

May 26-27 
June 9 

July 6 
September 1 
September 27 
November 3-4 
December 14-15 
January 13 
February 24-25 
April 1-2 

May 6-7 

July 3 

July 5 


July 14 
August 24-25 
November 8-9 
January 13-14 
April 12-13 
June 28-29 
September 6-7 
November 7-8 
January 22-23 
April 10-11 
June 14-15 
September 4-5 
November 7-8 
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Place 


Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 
New York 
Quebec 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


New York 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 
Vancouver 


On board S.S. Princess Norah en route 


to Alaska 


On plane between Winnipeg and Ottawa 


New York 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
New York 
Montreal 
New York 











Book Reviews 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WorLD War II. Special Studies. Military 
Relations Between the United States and Canada, 1939-1945. By Col 
Stanley W. Dziuban. 1959. (Office of the Chief of Military History. 


xv, 432pp. $5.00.) 


This is a detailed study of the many facets of co-operation in mili- 
tary matters between Canada and the United States which were in 
motion even before the Ogdensburg Agreement in 1940, and which con- 
tinued beyond the end of hostilities in 1945. The study has been com- 
piled almost entirely from official sources within the United States; 
and it is one comment upon the completed work that it took the author 
the better part of a year to obtain clearance for publication of some of 
the details which now appear in print. The only references to Canadian 
materials are those which appeared in print and which were ordinarily 
accessible in the United States; and the author preperly remarks, in 
his Preface, that “this omission imposes limitations on the study, the 
full impact of which can be appraised when a comparable study is 
presented from the Canadian point of view”. 

Two dominant impressions emerge from a careful reading of this 
closely documented, almost regimented, study. The first is the variety 
of matters to which joint official concern was extended, both before and 
after the United States was a belligerent. The second is the degree 
to which there was informality, and lack of uniformity, in the ways 
in which many policy decisions of first class importance were taken. 
Incidental to both processes was the laying-out of very large sums of 
public money; but Colonel Dziuban’s conclusion is that in the overall 
picture, value far beyond the inconsistencies was received. 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defence emerges from this study 
as fully justifying both labels; permanent, and joint. It is apparent, as 
time went on, that civilian chairmen were important mediators, and 
even persuaders, in an area peopled by generals, air vice-marshals, and 
admirals, who did not always, quite literally, speak the same languas 
The pressures on the Board were, of course, far greater during th 
two years of its operations; and a useful Appendix gives in full the 
text of the Recommendations of the Board, 1 3 
from August 26, 1940 to September 7, 1944. By this latter date a number 
of specialized agencies had taken over the operative part of many of 
these recommendations: the Board itself, indeed, was designed to bea 
deliberative and recommending agency, and not an operative mechanism 
on its own account. Its strongest feature perhaps was the extent to 
which it focussed everyday goodwill upon the solution of many vexing 
and awkward problems, sometimes made the more so by the disparity 
in size and potential of the two joint partners. 

It is when the story deals with actual “operations’”—in geographical 
areas on land, on two oceans, and through such formations as the 
First Special Service Force — that the narrative seems to me to be at 
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its best. Some, though not all, of the information has not until now 
been common knowledge; but a great merit of the book is the way in 
which it traces the development of plans that were mounted on a very 
large scale, even though many of these plans were substantially 
altered before they had been carried to completion on the original 
models. A considerable part of the story is taken up with the gradual 
de-mounting of some of the far-flung operations that involved troops 
and agencies of both countries operating together. 

One sober reflection — though it relates to a period now nearly 20 
years behind us — is the number of occasions upon which the Com- 
monwealth relationship was not really understood. This is the more 
surprising because the lack of understanding persisted even when 
direct defensive arrangements of great consequence had been entered 
into between Canada and the United States. On the whole, the chapter 
called “Partnership versus Triangle” gives a clearer account of Cana- 
dian concerns (and vexations) than Mr. Mackenzie King contrived to 
do in his statements to the House of Commons in 1941 and 1942. 

There are a few minor errors of fact, almost entirely in the three 
first chapters. The Bibliographical Note is an excellent model of its 
kind, and the whole book has the stamp of the greatest care in its 
compilation. 

Carleton Uuniversity JAMES A. GIBSON 


How UNITED NATIONS DECISIONS ARE MADE. By John Hadwen and Johan 
Kaufmann. Foreword by Paul G. Hoffman. 1960. (Leyden, Holland; 
A. W. Sitjthoff. 144pp. Clothbound dfl. 13.50.) 


This monograph, which the publishers have attractively illustrated, 
is unique in its authorship and unusual in its subject. Messrs. Hadwen 
and Kaufmann, foreign service officers respectively for Canada and The 
Netherlands, became fast friends while on duty with their countries’ 
Permanent Missions at the United Nations where they were particularly 
concerned with economic questions. Like all who are exposed to the 
actual conduct of U.N. business as distinct from its public manifestations 
in the set speeches of delegates, they are well aware that “The U.N. 
operates far more through personal relations and informal discussions 
than by formal exchanges and public debates’. Mr. Khrushchev may 
thunder and cajole in public debate, but it is his colleagues and particu- 
larly their advisers who must be active behind scenes, if Soviet 
resolutions are to obtain the support which they require. Patience, 
persistence and politeness are virtues in such circumstances. In 1959, 
for instance, the Canadian delegation successfully initiated a resolu- 
tion on atomic radiation, which, the authors tell us, “went through 
approximately 30 versions before it was officially circulated”. 

That is why half of this book is devoted to a general description of 
the informal procedures in the decision-making process. From it the 
readers will learn how a delegation functions, what are the virtues 
of a successful delegate, and how states become qualified for what The 
Economist christened the “international fire brigade”. As “inside men” 
the authors are neither cynics nor idealists. For them the U.N. is most 
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useful when it provides “constructive outlets for the available public 
enthusiasm for international action”. As an illustration of this tech- 
nique they offer a case study, in their own field, of the manner in 
which nearly ten years of discussion and investigation resulted in the 
appearance of the Special Fund for assisting developing nations which 
they regard as “the beginning of a new approach to the provision of 
international economic aid”. 

I found this study revealing and encouraging. My only regret is that 
the exigencies of the authors’ profession limited their capacity to 
illustrate by concrete examples some of the experiences upon which 
they based their conclusions. But for what we have received we can 
be truly thankful. 

University of British Columbia F. H. SOWARD 


THE UNITED NATIONS AS A POLITICAL INSTITUTION. By H. G. Nicholas. 
1959. (London: Toronto: Oxford University Press. 222pp. $4.25.) 
This small book (179 pages of text in small format) is a remark- 

ably informative and perceptive survey of the United Nations in 

development. In a number of lucidly written chapters Mr. Nicholas 
traces the historical background of the Charter as it emerged from 

San Francisco, followed by an account of the principal actions taken 

by the United Nations up to the end of 1958, and an analysis of the 

principal organs of the United Nations — the Security Council, the 

General Assembly, the Secretariat, and the special and affiliated 

agencies (the last of these very sketchy). A concluding chapter sums 

up the achievements, failures and prospects of the United Nations as 
they appeared to the author at the time. 

Much of what the author has to say on the evolution of the United 
Nations is now familiar because it has been underlined by subsequent 
events. The paralysis of the Security Council and the corresponding 
transformation of the General Assembly from a purely deliberative 
organ to a “decision maker” is perhaps the most remarkable, though 
not necessarily the most felicitous, transformation of the United Nations 
from its original conception to its present role. Mr. Nicholas’ views 
are not always in line with current opinions. Not only does he regard 
the so-called veto power as an inevitable aspect of the power structure 
in the contemporary world. He regards the degree of privilege conceded 
to the Big Five as a remarkable exercise in self-limitation. He also 
deplores the compromise which, because of League of Nations prece- 
dent, watered down the big power concept of the Security Council by 
the admission of a shifting and growing number of non-permanent 
members — an invitation to constant pressure for enlargement. Mr. 
Nicholas’ fears in this respect will almost certainly be confirmed in 
the near future, as more and more states gain admission to the United 
Nations. 

Some of Mr. Nicholas’ evaluations have already been modified by 
subsequent events. Mr. Nicholas analyses for instance the various 
blocs and groupings within the United Nations on the basis of a total 
of 82 members. Since then the so-called Afro-Asian bloc has been 
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vastly strengthened, while the others have remained stationary. But 
the author wisely warns against regarding these blocs as static or 
monolithic. In fact, at this time — as the 1960 Assembly has shown — 
the most significant aspect of the General Assembly is the largely 
fluid vote of the growing proportion of “uncommitted” members of 
the Afro-Asian group between the hard cores of Western and Com- 
munist blocs. One of Mr. Nicholas’ most important observations is 
the warning against mistaking the counting of heads, i.e., votes in the 
Assembly, for a real distribution of power. This is the principal reason 
why in the present reviewer’s opinion the continued keeping out—for 
different reasons—of Communist China and Germany, while the most 
insignificant new African entity is immediately admitted on its acquisi- 
tion of independence, produces in the United Nations a grave distortion 
of the real balance of power. 

Mr. Nicholas emphasizes the enormously strengthened role of the 
Secretary-General and the diplomatic skill of Mr. Hammarskjold 
which, as it seemed to the author, had enabled him to retain the 
confidence of both the United States and the U.S.S.R., and their 
respective associates. At the time of writing this review this is un- 
fortunately no longer true. Mr. Hammarskjold took the boldest step 
of his career in dispatching, under a general mandate from the Security 
Council, a mainly African United Nations contingent to the strife-torn 
Congo, only to find that even the most painstaking attempt to keep 
out of the civil strife could not keep the United Nations and the Secre- 
tary-General out of the political battle. At this time the future of the 
United Nations is critically uncertain. It may rise to a far more 
central role than the one held in the past, or it may disintegrate 
under a fierce renewal of the Cold War. 


Columbia University W. FRIEDMANN 


GILBERT Murray: An Unfinished Autobiography. With contributions by 
his friends. Edited by Jean Smith and Arnold Toynbee. 1960. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. Toronto: Thomas Nelson. 
226pp. $5.50). 

Gilbert Murray (1866-1957) was a great citizen, a great Hellenist 
and a great internationalist. This little book is an interesting but in- 
adequate tribute to his memory. The 81 pages of autobiography are 
diverting rather than satisfying: his modesty made him shrink from the 
egotism of self-analysis. The contribution by close friends like Toynbee, 
Bertrand Russell and de Madariaga are enlightening but unsystematic. 
We must hope now for a sound biography based upon the rich material 
in the Bodleian Library and the correspondence with Shaw and Russell 
already awaiting publication. 

Gilbert Murray’s life was dedicated to the two causes of Hellenism 
and world peace with justice. Toynbee dubs him “an ancient Greek 
Stoic philosopher”, save that he never lost hope. 

In politics at home and abroad he was a rational liberal: “War is 
illiberal and the greatest of international crimes”; yet “it was the 
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duty of my country to declare war on August 4, 1914”; nevertheless 
“deliberately to hate Germany is a sin against civilization”. 

Murray was an early advocate of a league of nations and, with 
Cecil, a principal architect of the British League of Nations Union, 
whose activities through the years were largely guided by these two 
devoted “civic monks”. 

It was General Smuts who, by including Murray in the South 
African Delegation to the Second Assembly in Geneva in 1921, enlisted 
his unique talents in the service of the League proper. He was 
promptly assigned to the humanitarian, non-political sphere of its 
activities, and chosen rapporteur for the Committees on “International 
Organization of Intellectual Work” and “Traffic in Women and Children.” 
At first he found the former subject “hazy and obscure: it bores me 
stiff’. However, in the Committee for Intellectual Co-operation, with 
inspiring associates like Bergson, Einstein, Madame Curie and Nitobe, 
he saw a new light, and gradually became the essential leader of the 
Committee and its offshoots (UNESCO in embryo) right up to its end 
in 1939. 

The Paris Diplomatic Conference of 1938 on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion drew delegations from 46 nations but none from Britain or the 
Dominions save South Africa. Disconsolate, Chairman Murray wrote 
Smuts: “The British Empire still maintains its distrust of all that is 
intellectual”. 

The calamity of World War Two merely deepened his conviction that 
more earnest collective action was required to save civilization. Again 
in partnership with Cecil he renewed the British League of Nations 
Union as the United Nations Association, and remained its indomitable 
champion till the eve of his death in 1957. 


Vancouver, B.C. S. Mack EASTMAN 


THE ENIGMA OF MENACE. By Sir Victor Goddard. 1959. (London: Stevens 
& Sons. xiii, 110pp. 12/6d.) 


Sir Victor Goddard has written a defence of the nuclear deterrent, 
claiming that it is an indispensable means of securing peace. The core 
of his argument is that efficient menace is the only thing which ever 
does or ever will deter war; that it is only when a potential aggressor 
is convinced that war will not pay that he will be deterred from start- 
ing it. It was, in his view, the absence of such conviction which resulted 
in the two world wars. Sir Victor also claims that in fact the nuclear 
deterrent has been effective in stopping the various small wars which 
have occurred in the last 15 years. His view about disarmament is that 
it should begin with the smallest weapons and not attempt to abolish 
the more powerful weapons until the others have been successfully 
disposed of. He points out, moreover (p.65), that “the deterrence is 
not in the bomb but in the determination behind it. Bluff may work 
for a while, and on occasions, but if there is no determination, there 
can, in the long run, be no deterrence.” This is not quite self-evident, 
since a condition of uncertainty might be enough to deter in most, if 


not all, circumstances. 
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In conformity with his thesis Sir Victor Goddard argues that there 
must be adequate deterrence at every level if it is to be of any use. 
Small attacks must be met by the menace of efficient repulsion on 
the same level. “It is no use having only great weapons or only small. 
If you are going to have weapons at all you must have the lot, or quit 
the arenas of major powers. France understands that” (p. 70). He 
maintains that, if more nations have nuclear weapons, the greater 
will be the menace and therefore the less likelihood of war, since “the 
more unlikely it becomes that one country can make a one-sided bargain 
involving force” (p. 71). 

As to the future, the Air Marshal’s view seems to be that there 
will come a day when the only weapons of menace will be in the 
hands of the United Nations and that this will effectively prevent war. 
Whether or not this idea is at all connected with reality, it does not 
affect things at present, as, until that time comes, the nuclear deterrent 
must be retained. He sees the opposition to nuclear armaments as the 
result of fear which causes men to blind themselves to the true facts. 

This point of view is certainly one which has to be taken seriously. 
It is an argument to which no exception can be taken on moral grounds, 
so long as the weapons are restricted to menace and are not used. 
The question of the use of nuclear weapons is not discussed in detail 
in the book. 

Sir Victor Goddard’s thesis about nuclear deterrence is mixed up 
with much philosophizing about the world in general and the nature 
of man, largely based on a private religion of his own invention. His 
sweeping statements about Christianity, the New Testament, the real 
meaning of Jesus, are often debatable, and in a number of cases 
demonstrably wrong. His use of language is odd and difficult, e.g., he 
uses the word “Deist’ when he mean “Theist”, and tries to draw dis- 
tinctions between Ethics and Morals which will merely cause confusion. 
The reviewer is of course a “mentally conditioned Christian” (p. 34), 
and he believes that the central argument of the book is not assisted 
by these extraneous excursions. 


Manotick, Ontario CANON HERBERT M. WappDAMS 


THE STAGES OF EcoNoMIc GrowTH: A Non-Communist Manifesto. By 
W. W. Rostow. 1960. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Toronto: Macmillan Co, Ltd. xi, 179pp. $1.45.) 


Seldom has a book had such a send-off before publication as this 
one. Given first as lectures at Cambridge in 1959, it was published in 
synopsis by The Economist in August, 1959. Then Pravda attacked it 
hotly for “digging in old rubbish dumps” to refute Marx. At this point 
Fortune took up the debate, and attacked Rostow for assigning im- 
portance to the state in promoting economic growth. Then Encounter 
devoted an article to the book in December, 1959, and in its January 
1960 number Professor Rostow replied to his critics. Only after all this 
and more did the book appear. It is available now in a handsome and 
inexpensive paper-back edition. 
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In the simplest terms, Professor Rostow’s thesis is that nationalism, 
not the profit motive, plays the most important part in the first stages 
of economic development. This thesis gains authority by being worked 
out in economic terms. Professor Rostow, an economic historian, 
analyses the economic circumstances that coincide with each stage in 
the modernization of a society propelled by political nationalism. He 
takes his examples from Britain, France, Germany, America, Russia, 
Japan, Sweden, China, Argentina, Canada and Australia. The five 
typical stages are, first, traditional society; then a period when social, 
cultural, economic and political preconditions for economic development 
are established; then a “take-off” when annual investment at last 
exceeds the rate needed merely to provide for population growth, and 
a course is set toward self-sustaining economic development at com- 
pound interest rates; then a sixty-year drive to economic maturity; 
and finally, the age of high mass consumption. 

Russia is shown to have taken off before the 1917 Revolution, to 
have attained maturity in the middle 1950’s, but still to be lagging 
far behind America in most lines of production. Maturity is defined 
as the stage when a society has already applied modern technology to 
a wide range of industries, and has the capital and skill to apply 
modern technology to any of its activities as and when its chooses. 
Canadian readers will be interested to find that Professor Rostow 
regards Canada as having reached maturity about 1950, except in 
Quebec which he regards (wrongly, I think) as an enclave of traditional 
society. 

The book ends with a statement of democratic values and an 
exhortation to the advanced societies to support the others in their 
efforts to take off, and so to help them avoid Communism, which 
Professor Rostow regards as “a disease of transitional societies.” 

This is a better book than Rostow’s The United States in the World 
Arena, also published in 1960. The two overlap in almost all major 
themes, but this is short and crisp while the other is long and diffuse. 
Will it shake the Kremlin or galvanize Washington? No. But few out- 
side the Kremlin’s spiritual precincts will deny that it is a more 
convincing generalization about modern economic development than 
the 112-year-old Communist Manifesto, and that is what Professor 


Rostow intended it to be. 


Australian National University D. C. CORBETT 


VALUE AND PLAN. Edited by Gregory Grossman. 1960. (University of 
California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. vii, 270pp. $7.00). 


This volume is the result of a conference on “Economic Calculation 
and Organization in Eastern Europe,” held at Berkeley, California 
in June 1958. The contributors, with the exception of Reinhard Bendix 
who offers a suggestive analysis of the cultural factors in Soviet 
experience, are economists. The papers, accompanied by comments 
from other participants, range over diverse subjects: the use of prices 
in economic planning in Russia and in Poland, technological and 
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investment policies in industry and transport, the problem of decentral- 
ization and economic efficiency. 

Although there is much here of interest to the intelligent layman, 
the professional economist will be disappointed with the level of com- 
petence generally displayed by the majority of the main contributors. 
Several authors fail to be clear on crucial concepts, or are confused 
on elementary principles of economics or are content to take up the 
role primarily of an intellectual rapporteur. Peter Wiles, in an essay 
on rationality in Soviet planning, commits himself to the astonishing 
remark (characteristic of the paper generally) that “the location of 
economic activity, the choice between railroads and canals, and the 
revealed official preference for a certain style of architecture, are all 
demonstrably irrational.” Presumably, “rationality” is to be construed 
as “reasonableness” (a@ la Wiles)! Inexcusable confusion over basic 
economics is displayed by John Hardt, in a useful account of Soviet 
investment policy in the electric-power industry, when he argues that 
the Soviets failed to minimize costs because they preferred to install 
steam rather than hydro-electric capacity in the face of “cheaper” 
hydro-electric stations. The essence of the matter, as one can gather 
from his narration, is that the Soviets wanted power quickly for in- 
dustrial production and they would have lost production if they had 
decided to build the hydro-electric stations with their long periods of 
construction: hence, given the Soviet objectives, it was socially cheaper 
to build the steam capacity. It is forgivable for Mr. Khrushchev to 
depict the Soviet decision as involving a sacrifice of minimum costs; 
it is not for Mr. Hardt, who should know that costs cannot be 
determined independently of objectives. Some of the contributions are 
fairly journalistic; Montias’ paper on the Polish debate on price policy 
whets the appetite without satisfying it and the same can be said of 
Zauberman’s account of the Soviet debate. This is not to deny that 
there are a few more satisfactory papers, chiefly a lucid and able 
exposition of the theory of decentralization by Leonid Hurwicz and 
an excellent account of Soviet transport policy by Holland Hunter. 
However, the impression with which one emerges from this volume 
is that Eastern European planning, in view of the lack of data and the 
attendant need to spend much energy on scraping together informa- 
tion from diverse and impossibly difficult sources, appears to have 
drawn to its study scholars who, for the most part, possess more 
patience than penetration. This field of research, however, is of fairly 
recent origin in the West; and the volume reviewed here may be re- 
garded as symptomatic of a growing interest in planning problems 
that may lead to fresh and important contributions to economic 
literature at some later date. 


Oxford University JAGDISH BHAGWATI 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA 1949-1958. By T. J. 
Hughes and D. E. T. Luard. 1959. (New York: Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. vi, 223pp. $4.50). 
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In the 1940’s Communist China was a very poor nation, densely 
populated, economically stagnant, politically torn. Its progress since 
then is a subject of tremendous significance. One dimension of this 
is the possibility that China may become one of the three major 
world powers. Another is associated with the importance of economic 
progress to the world’s people, most of whom now live in great poverty 
in the so-called underdeveloped nations of the world. What bearing 
does successful economic development in Communist China have upon 
poor nations aspiring to such achievement under democracy? Still 
another fact is the significance of Chinese economic developments for 
the economic theorists’ quest for the structure and pattern of the 
process of national growth itself. 

The Chinese economy under the communists has, in the recent past, 
been subjected to searching analyses in technical publications. Two 
points of view have emerged. One finds general credibility and con- 
sistency in the pattern presented in the official statistics—at least in 
broad outline. Output has expanded enough to raise real per capita 
consumption and to permit a level of investment that holds the promise 
for continuing economic growth. Another view, also impressively 
documented, holds that the communists have failed to maintain, let 
alone to expand, pre-communist levels of living; it questions whether 
continued industrialization is possible except at a very heavy price 
in the physical and psychological well-being of the mass of the 
Chinese. 

The present book does not present a comprehensive statistical 
picture of the economy. But its description is rather detailed, and the 
account of Chinese achievement is eminently readable. Since the 
authors rely “almost entirely” on official Chinese sources and do not 
consciously enter the fray of controversy, the consistency of the 
present account may lend some support to the first alternative mentioned 
earlier. One major doubt, briefly noted, concerns the statistical 
documentation of the great leap forward of 1958. Here again the 
authors are on familiar ground; all analysts of Chinese statistics agree 
that the agricultural data after 1958 are not comparable to those of 
preceding years. 

Hughes and Luard inject their own views also in connection with 
the significance of population growth for China’s future economic 
prospects. While there is no doubt that a smaller rate of population 
growth would serve this end better—all else the same—one can ex- 
aggerate the detrimental effects of the higher rate of natural increase, 
especially over the next decade or two. The critical point is the effort 
to expand output and, in this respect, the Chinese performance appears 
impressive to them (and to the reviewer). Indeed, it is particularly so 
with respect to the ability which the Chinese have shown in dealing 
with the difficult employment aspects of modernization in a labour- 
rich country. 

The book deserves to become—for the western reader and especially 
for those less interested in statistical detail—today’s standard reference 
on the changing structure and the development of communist China’s 
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economy over its first decade. Until further research produces results 
which satisfactorily combine present points of view about this ex- 
perience, there is little justification for passing over this book because 
of its heavy reliance upon official records. 


University of Pennsylvania WILFRED MALENBAUM 


SovrerT CoNpucT IN Worwtp Arrarrs. A selection of readings compiled 
by Alexander Dallin. 1960. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. x, 318pp. $4.50). 


THE Soviet DesIGN For A WorLp State. By Elliot R. Goodman. With a 
foreword by Philip E. Mosely. 1960. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. x, 512pp. $6.75). 


The two books under review have in common their publication by the 
Columbia University Press and their concern with Soviet foreign 
policy. They are comparable in no other way. Professor Dallin’s book 
is a heady compilation of readings by some of the most eloquent and 
thoughtful specialists on Soviet affairs, designed for the seasoned 
student; Professor Goodman’s is the product of lonely, at times 
microscopic, research on a single feature of Moscow’s foreign policy. 

Soviet Conduct in World Affairs needs no defence. It is a brilliant 
collection, the distillation of more wisdom and perception on Russia 
than the average person will be able to absorb in a dozen readings. 
Fifteen authorities are represented here, not all equally eminent in 
scholarship on the U.S.S.R. and not all, necessarily, appearing at their 
most eloquent in these selections, but all worthy of a hearing. They 
are Daniel Bell (whose intriguing appraisal of ten schools of analyzing 
Soviet behaviour—perhaps the least known of the selections to the 
average student of Soviet affairs—opens the volume), the late R. N. 
Carew-Hunt, Samuel L. Sharp, Richard Lowenthal, Barrington Moore, 
Jr., Nathan Leites, George A. Morgan (Historicus), Michael M. Karpo- 
vich, Philip E. Mosely, Robert C. Tucker, George F. Kennan (“X”), 
Bertram D. Wolfe, Alex Inkeles, Henry L. Roberts and Marshall D. 
Shulman. It goes without saying that any other compiler would 
make one or two substitutions but no one can complain of Professor 
Dallin’s selections. His caution that many of the pieces refer to 
Stalinist times “inasmuch as few systematic papers have as yet been 
developed on the Khrushchev period’—a caution which must raise 
certain questions about how well social scientists keep up with their 
times—may fortunately be discounted, since more than half of the 
selections were composed within the last three years, well after 
Khrushchev had risen to power, and reflect a complete grasp of the 
current as well as the past course of Soviet foreign policy. One can 
rest comfortable in the thought that Professor Dallin’s students 
at Columbia, and others who have this volume as an accessory, are 
keeping the best company that is available. 

Professor Goodman’s study, the nineteenth in the series of the Rus- 
sian Institute at Columbia, merits special attention by any reviewer 
because it falls into that category of pre-doctoral research that is too 
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often noted and set aside. It is a helpful volume, filling, as Philip 
E. Mosely points in his Foreword, “a very serious gap in our studies 
of Communist theory and Soviet policy.” The book reviews in detail 
the pronouncements Soviet leaders have made over the years con- 
cerning a world state and relates the pursuit of this goal to the actual 
course of Soviet policy. Professor Goodman, it must be said, writes 
as a parti pris. He leaves no doubt that despite all protestations of 
“peaceful co-existence” and digressions in pursuit of “socialism in one 
country” or “national interest,” achievement of a world state con- 
tinues to be, in his view, the “polestar of Soviet policy” and the 
Kremlin’s foremost “operational objective’, ranking even ahead of 
domestic socialization (pp. 47, 127). His firm conviction on this point 
leads him into recommendations on the response the West might make 
to deter the Russians from their goal—recommendations that, while 
reasonable enough, are not normally found in scholarly studies of this 
sort and ones which, in this reviewer’s opinion, are not necessarily to 
be encouraged. They give the book, especially in the final chapters, 
the character of a polemic which detracts somewhat from the dispas- 
sionate appraisal the central subject requires. 

Professor Goodman’s chief conclusion must stand in some doubt. 
This reviewer, for one, remains unconvinced, despite the evidence 
amassed, that a world state is the unchanging goal of Soviet policy now 
and forever. In developing his argument the author places much 
emphasis on the words used at various junctures to reassert the goal, 
yet the question may surely be raised whether words are necessarily 
clues to Soviet action or even reliable indicators of Soviet belief. Let 
us suppose, however, that the coming of a world state could be shown 
to be a firm belief among today’s leaders in the Kremlin; is it there 
fore automatically an “operational objective’? When Khrushchev tells 
Americans, “we will bury you,” is he uttering a threat (which would 
be “operational”’) or merely a conviction? There is a difference. The 
author, moreover, never explains clearly why stress is placed on a 
world state rather than on world revolution or the achievement of 
world socialism, goals referred to no less frequently in Soviet ideology. 
A world state, it may be argued, would be merely the residual con- 
sequence of the true “operational” goals: revolution and socialism. 
In making the state the explicit goal, the author seems to limit his 
enquiry to at best a highly speculative venture. It is as though, in a 
study of pre-1917 Bolsheviks, one pictured them as wedded to the idea 
not of overthrowing autocracy, or of seizing power from some interim 
authority, like the Provisional Government, but of some vague govern- 
mental structure no one could clearly foresee. Even soviets, it is 
worth recalling, though they eventually became the outward trappings 
of the Bolshevik state, were not a firm part of the Bolshevik vocabu- 
lary, let alone a persistent objective, until late in 1917; one can imagine 
a parallel uncertainty on the part of Soviet leaders today concerning 
the shape of any “world state’ they hope to erect on the ruins of 
world capitalism. 
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These few objections should not detract from the value of Professor 
Goodman’s study. One senses the emergence here of a meticulous 
student of Soviet politics whose future studies will probably show a 
greater compactness and precision. In the meantime there is much 
trenchant analysis in the present volume—of the Soviet notion of 
sovereignty, of “withering away” and of other matters related to the 
theory of the state—that deserve careful reading. 


Dartmouth College C. B. McLANE 


TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE UNITED States. Their 
separate roles and limitations. By Elbert M. Byrd, Jr., with a fore- 
word by Elmer Plischke. 1960. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
x, 276pp. $5.40.) 


The theme of this study—the roles and limitations of treaties and 
executive agreements in the United States—has received considerable 
discussion in recent years, particularly in the debate over the “Bricker 
Amendment”. In that debate, a “terrifying” argument appeared, 
namely: treaties are constitutionally unlimited; executive agreements 
are interchangeable with treaties; therefore, the President acting alone 
can legally subvert the Constitution by use of the executive agreement. 
The author essays to refute this argument, and to develop a “coherent 
legal theory” of the foreign affairs powers in the United States. 

A key differentiation in the author’s theory is between treaties and 
executive agreements. As to treaties proper (made by the President 
and Senate), the author maintains that they were intended to operate 
on a unitary basis rather than federal; consequently, they are not 
limited by the 10th Amendment (reserved powers of the states), al- 
though subject to other constitutional restrictions. Executive agree- 
ments (both Presidential and Congressional-Executive) are limited by 
the 10th Amendment as well as by other constitutional provisions. It 
follows that treaties and executive agreements are not completely inter- 
changeable, since only a treaty can reach matters otherwise reserved 
to the states. Further, the author urges greater use of Congressional- 
Executive agreements, saving treaties for those occasions when consti- 
tutionally required (with Senators acting as ambassadors of states). 

The sources principally used are the words of the Constitution, the 
views and actions of the Founding and Early Fathers, and certain 
Supreme Court decisions. Evidence to be found elsewhere—lower 
court rulings, developments regarding self and non-self executing 
treaties and the federal-state clause, present executive practices res- 
pecting treaty provisions affecting state interests—can be readily 
adduced against the author’s main conclusions. In addition, some state- 
ments are made on rather thin evidence, and certain key positions taken 
are argumentative rather than realistic or are based on assumptions 
that will not be universally granted. 

It is not really clear whether the author regards this study as a 
weighed piece of constitutional interpretation or more as a debater’s 
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brief. In his conclusions, he asks for further testing of his “theory”. 
This is not asking too much, for his points of view and theory are 
provocative. 


Tulane University Davip R. DEENER 


FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY. De Gaulle’s Heritage and Prospects. By 
Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. 1960. (New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. xiii, 512pp. $5.75.) 


All things considered, this is probably the best book we now have 
on the Fourth and Fifth Republics. I confess to feeling an irritation 
with the organization, the curious way in which Mr. Furniss plunges 
into the maelstrom of international affairs without going through the 
normal, but nevertheless necessary, ritual of explaining what the Fourth 
Republic was all about. He does of course get around to this even- 
tually, and writes one of the most illuminating accounts of “immobi- 
lisme” yet encountered, a hard-hitting, steely-eyed analysis of the 
Systéme D which for the best part of fifteen years has passed as the 
resurrection of France. His comments on “the long and supremely 
immobile tenure of Guy Mollet”, his qualification of Messieurs Pinay, 
Mayer and Laniel as “past masters” in the art of avoiding decisions, 
and his reminding us that as late as 1956 some 89 per cent. of the voting 
public professed little or no interest in politics are proof that although 
he has put the documentary hand-outs of the French Embassy press 
and information services to good use, he has not failed to avoid their 
quaint conclusions. Indeed, as the Fourth Republic drove on from 
incoherence to chaos, there can have been few less rewarding tasks 
than attempting to draw suitably optimistic lessons from the evidence. 

Two characteristics mark this book: the excellent use of the French 
press (notably Le Monde) and the serious articles in numerous French 
reviews; and, especially with regard to the first year of the Fifth 
Republic, the sense of personal contact with the scene described. Any- 
one who lived in France during that year and who kept his eyes and 
ears moderately open will recognise Mr. Furniss’ account as ringing 
true. Yet it is a balanced book, fair-minded even though critical and 
one might add that the author has clearly chosen not to use materials 
which could have presented an even more damaging and disenchanting 
picture than the middle-of-the-road one he has chosen to draw. The 
scandals, the howling travesties of justice of the two Republics, he has 
mostly passed over in silence. And this may be as well. The title of 
the book, the great concern with foreign affairs, the auspices under 
which the book appears—all this has led to a concentration upon the 
place of France in the world. In brief, the conclusions that emerge 
here are not especially encouraging. No hope is held out that political 
unity consequent upon the peculiar institutions of the Fifth Republic 
will not break down sooner or later. The suggestion is that the policy 
of grandeur must inevitably fail. But in a more optimistic vein, and 
neither under-rating nor forgetting the (to date) great success of the 
African Republics’ development inside the Community, Mr. Furniss 
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believes that “The ultimate function of the Fifth Republic may well 
be to supervise a smoother and more effective transition from a world- 
wide to a European role.” All this, however, depends upon the outcome 
of the Algerian war (“De Gaulle’s most evident failure”). And since 
this book was written the great hopes the General set afloat have 
stranded, and what must surely one day come to be seen as the last 
of the great colonial wars pursues its senseless course among Europeans 
and Moslems toward the common ruin of all. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


FRANCE: Steadfast and Changing. The Fourth to the Fifth Republic. 
By Raymond Aron. 1960. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. viii, 201pp. 
$6.25). 


This book is designed to acquaint the North American reader with 
some of the main constitutional, economic and colonial problems of 
contemporary France. In the main it succeeds. There is a Gallic 
tendency to display so much virtuosity with paradoxes that one is 
more dazzled than persuaded. A less happy fault is an occasional 
rather surly display of defensiveness toward the United States, 
especially on the colonial issue. It seems rather tedious to call to 
mind American outrages against the North American Indian while 
discussing French policy in Algeria. 

M. Aron can find amazing paradox for us anywhere. In her 
economic life, France manifests both precapitalistic and highly social- 
istic tendencies. She has developed further than any other modern 
state the methods of redistribution recommended by the theorists of 
the welfare state, yet “no people have maintained as much spontaneous 
antipathy to state intervention.” 

It is by now something of a cliché among analysts of contemporary 
France to focus on the increased birth-rate and the acceleration in in- 
dustrial production which have occurred in that country since the 
1930’s. Aron goes as far as to hazard the view that these two develop- 
ments reflect a basic change in the national psychology and “will 
convert the next generation to a more rational attitude toward the 
state and the outer world.” 

North American liberals may take some comfort in M. Aron’s 
assurance that the French Right is too divided and too individualistic 
to pose a major threat to French republican institutions and that it 
lacks “the warm feeling and noble ideals necessary to a rightist 
revolution in industrial societies.” Yet it was this very Right, the 
Ultras in Algeria and at home, which bludgeoned the leaders of the 
Fourth Republic into abdication, and there is no sign of its having 
abandoned its pretensions today. 

Aron blames much of France’s political instability on her con- 
stitutional forms. He appears convinced that the fate of the present 
régime will be “determined essentially by the relations . . . between the 
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President and the Prime Minister.” The first two years of the régime 
hardly seem to bear this out. 

Much tribute is paid to De Gaulle for the “skill, moderation and 
charm” which he has acquired since his withdrawal from _ politics 
in the late 1940’s. Certainly the General’s calculated ambiguities in 
the period of his return to power in the early summer of 1958 helped 
to keep right-wing extremists at bay. But skilful ambiguities, while 
often providing excellent short-term tactics, are rarely a sound basis 
for long-term political strategy. As Mendés-France once succinctly 
put it, “Gouverner, c’est choisir.” The fate of the Fifth Republic surely 
lies more than anywhere else in the willingness of De Gaulle to 
commit himself to an unambiguously liberal policy in Algeria and at 
home. 


Elmira College GEOFFREY ADAMS 


GERMAN ELEcToRAL Po.itics. A Study of the 1957 Campaign. By U. W. 
Kitzinger. 1960. (London: Toronto: Oxford University Press. xv, 


365pp. $6.75.) 


With the next general election in the Federal Republic of Germany 
less than a year off, it is most timely to have this comprehensive and 
able study of the last. Dr. Kitzinger, who is a Research Fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford, has added another notable study to the Nuffield 
Series. With thoroughness and accuracy he has here surveyed all 
aspects of this particular campaign, including the considerable amount 
of trivial detail for which it was remarkable. Held just eight years 
after the establishment of the Bundesrepublik, and twelve years after 
the complete collapse of the Third Reich, it might have been an oppor- 
tunity for a critique of what the new form of government had estab- 
lished, and where it might hope to go. A very substantial portion of 
the population (anyone over the age of forty) had lived through a 
kaleidoscopic series of political régimes. First the Wilhelminian 
monarchy, then the Weimar Republic, then the Nazi ‘Thousand Year 
Reich”, then the Allied Military Government, and finally the newly- 
fledged democracy of Dr. Adenauer. The most notable fact about the 
first four of these was that they collapsed in ignominy and defeat, or 
failed to find a satisfactory solution to the political needs of Germany. 
Was Adenauer’s government likely to follow the same path? From 
the analysis of the 1957 campaign, nothing was more unlikely. On 
the contrary, the issues seemed also all to be those of the parish- 
pump. They were given far less emphasis than the personalities, par- 
ticularly that of Dr. Adenauer, whose skilfully-drawn portrait faced 
one at almost every hoarding. Even such measures as the banning of 
the Communist Party, and the virtual elimination of the extreme 
rightist parties confirmed the impression of decorum and respectability 
which dominated the campaign. In these circumstances, it was not 
surprising that the Christian Democratic Union was re-elected, this 
time with a sufficient margin to give it the first parliamentary majority 
for one party in the whole of German history. This is probably the 
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only noteworthy fact about the 1957 campaign. It marked no radical 
change in policy or even of men; it saw no challenge to the newly 
established but unassailed forces of democracy; it recognised that the 
issues of German foreign policy would not be settled by the Germans, 
but by their former conquerors. If there were unresolved dilemmas 
in German political life, it would be better to trust to the sagacity and 
long experience of the Chancellor, who was accorded an over-whelming 
vote of confidence. To the foreign observer, it all strikes one as being 
such a contrast to the Weimar Republic. What were the causes of 
such a change? Mr. Kitzinger wisely eschews generalisations about 
German national character. But he allows himself to agree with that 
other acute observer of the Bundesrepublik, Mr. F. R. Allemann: “For 
thirty-five years, half a life-span, with not a pause but that of the 
middle twenties, Germany had kept herself and the world breathless; 
the volcano had hurled out eruption after eruption. It was now burnt 
out, the revolutionary fire grown cold, all passion spent; and one longed 
for ‘a little happiness’ ”. 


University of British Columbia JOHN S. CONWAY 


THe New Statecrart. Foreign Aid in American Foreign Policy. By 
George Liska. 1960. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. xv, 247pp. $5.00). 


This book is part of the series published by the Center for the 
Study of American Foreign and Military Policy, University of Chicago. 
It is an important work by its originality, the seriousness of its 
argumentation, and by the implications it may have for the formation 
and conduct of American foreign aid policy. 

Liska’s theme, in itself hardly shocking, is simple and categorical: 
“foreign aid is an instrument of foreign policy”. Since coherence is 
a pre-condition of sound foreign policy, the aims and techniques of 
external assistance must be determined in close harmony with those 
of diplomatic, military and commercial policy. The need for “total 
diplomacy” may seem a truism to many political thinkers, but, as 
the author points out, the first twenty years of American aid operations 
have been inspired by astonishingly little theoretical clarity. It is, 
therefore, a political philosophy of foreign aid that Liska describes, 
in an attempt to liberate the “new statecraft” from the unrealistic 
and sometimes sentimentalist mythologies that until now have con- 
fused, rather than guided, official thinking on interstate assistance. 

The book opens with a refreshingly iconoclastic attack on certain 
plausible popular illusions about foreign aid, an offensive which is 
clearly supposed to leave the slightly humiliated reader stripped of his 
Sunday magazine self-mystifications and ready for a plainly overdue 
and invigorating dose of Machiavellian Realpolitik. The latter is not 
long in being administered, in the form of a “short history of foreign 
aid’. Although this occasionally far-fetched recapitulation of anteced- 
ents often makes interesting reading as historical speculation, it is not 
certain that the contribution that it makes to Liska’s theory is really 
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worth the obvious effort involved; in fact, the author may even have 
failed to convince us that contemporary aid is a mere expansion upon 
“immemorial principle’, instead of an essentially novel area of ex- 
ercise for the egoism of states and the idealism of peoples. 

Perhaps the most valuable section of the book is the very illuminat- 
ing and sophisticated analysis, in Chapters III and IV, of the political 
relations between donor and recipient governments. Here are dis- 
sected the relative advantages of various aid methods, the necessary 
inter-action of policy and administration, and the central problem of 
control of transferred aid. With a catalogue of illustrations of im- 
pressive typological and geographical variety, Liska lifts at least 
partly the delicate veil of discretion that hides certain generally un- 
mentioned facts about the psychology of aid contractors, especially 
of those joined by formal] alliances. 

If the work has a serious limitation, it is surely that imposed by an 
almost exclusive preoccupation with military aid and its diplomatic 
consequences. At a time when both East and West are beginning to 
stress the economic means to their political and even strategic goals, 
one might feel that considerably more emphasis could have been given 
realistically to the rdle of purely developmental aid. 

This is a sometimes difficult book. It is frequently repetitive and 
the symmetry of its logic often seems more contrived than intrinsic. 
However, for those who persevere to its pungent conclusion, it will 
offer, if not much comfort, at least a good deal of stimulation. 


Toronto KEITH SPICER 


ELECTIONS IN DEVELOPING CouNTRIES. A study of electoral procedures 
used in tropical Africa, South-East Asia and the British Caribbean. 
By T. E. Smith, O.B.E., with an introduction by B. Keith-Lucas. 
1960. (London: Toronto: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., xvii, 279pp. $5.00). 


What a grand title! One can imagine the uneasy search for the 
right phrase—primitive, backward, unsophisticated, under-developed, 
developing—yes! “developing”, inoffensive, indeed flattering. But alas 
not too precise, for it refers only obliquely to the lack of development 
(rather than the fact of development) which is the common character: 
istic of the countries that have interested Mr. Smith. 

The focus of this book is narrow but sharp. Mr. Smith is con- 
cerned with the administrative problems of running democratic elec- 
tions in “developing” countries. Comparative material is introduced on 
French Togoland, Pakistan, India and the West Indies but the bulk 
of the material is drawn from the British territories of tropical Africa 
and from Malaya while under British rule. In his most important 
chapters Mr. Smith examines recent experience in these territories in 
the compilation of voting registers. After a most careful assessment 
of the various techniques that have been developed he expresses his 
own preference for an automatic system of registration in which it is 
the state’s responsibility to see that all voters are registered rather 
than a voluntary system in which the voter himself must take the 
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initiative to place himself on the roll. In an equally careful and 
valuable section he examines the various types of ballot that are used 
in countries with large numbers of illiterate voters. In Tanganyika 
the voter can whisper his vote to a trusted administrative officer. In 
West Africa, India and in parts of East Africa there are separate 
ballot boxes for each candidate and each is marked by the candidate’s 
symbol. In Malaya and the West Indies the voter must succeed in 
manipulating a pencil but the ballot bears the candidates’ symbols as 
well as their names. In French West Africa there are separate ballot 
boxes for each candidate and they are distinguished from each other 
by colour and symbol. The voter then selects the ballot paper of his 
choice, inserts it into an envelope and drops this envelope into a ballot 
box. I would myself have liked a wider examination of this French 
system before deciding against it. However Mr. Smith comes to a 
final preference for the multiple box system. These chapters on the 
registers and the polling systems are beautifully organized and the 
argument is always clear and scholarly. 

The book does, I think, have two features which may disappoint 
some readers. Too much material is drawn from colonial experience 
and far too little is said of electoral experience in newly independent 
territories. Mr. Smith is unable, therefore, to consider if independent 
states will be able to continue to use complex electoral machinery once 
they are without a colonial administration which is both capable of 
running the machinery and is partly abstracted from local politics. 
Second, Mr. Smith has tried too hard to avoid political considerations. 
Occasionally he has had no alternative, especially in his chapter on 
franchise qualifications, but then his treatment is uncritical and un- 
perceptive. By and large however he avoids politics and by doing 
so he misses many of the questions which this reviewer at least would 
like to hear him discuss. 


University of Toronto R. C. Pratr 


THE POLITICS OF THE DEVELOPING AREAS. Edited by Gabriel A. Almond 
and James S. Coleman. 1960. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press; Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. ix, 591lpp. $11.50). 


This is an important book. Its scope is vast, seventy-six polities 
grouped into five ‘developing areas’, Latin America, the Near East, Sub- 
Saharan Africa, South Asia and Southeast Asia. Its approach is 
functional, indeed aggressively behavioural. Its purposes are admirable: 
to integrate the data of non-Western political systems into a compara- 
tive framework and to explore in depth the processes of political change 
or modernization. 

The model was designed by Professor Gabriel Almond and reveals a 
heavy debt to sociological theory. One regrettable result is a for- 
bidding jargon which bears the unmistakable imprint of Talcott Par- 
sons. Typical are the following items: “The pragmatic-instrumental 
quality of the aggregative process regulates the impact of latent, 
diffuse, particularistic, and affective components in the political system” 
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(pp. 44-45). The “interest articulation function” in the British political 
system is described thus: “Though institutional, non-associational, and 
even (on rare occasion) anomic interest groups are present, there is a 
thoroughly elaborated system of associational interest groups which 
regulates the impact of the other interest structures, and mitigates 
their particularistic, diffuse, ascriptive, and affective impacts, trans- 
lates these into explicit, general, and bargaining demands for public 
policies, and works out strategies of influence and access” (p. 36). 
Does this really clarify? Many scholars share the behaviouralist 
desire to escape from the purely formal, legal and institutional approach 
of traditional political science. But surely systematic and dynamic 
comparative analysis need not be saddled with such obscurantist 
vocabulary. 

The pity of it all is that Almond’s underlying thesis and model 
are highly suggestive and, if one can be permitted the use of an 
archaic word, sensible. The concept and term “state’’ excludes many 
types of political organization and polities that lack the formal trap- 
pings of sovereignty. More suitable, because it is all-embracing in 
time, space and culture, is “political system”. And all political systems 
have four characteristics in common: political structure, of varying 
forms and degrees of specialization; identical functions; multi-functional 
structures; and mixed elements of rationality and tradition. Hence, 
argues Almond, primitive and advanced systems, and independent and 
dependent polities are comparable in structure and function. Further, 
the key to analysis of any political system is its functional behaviour. 

Functions are of two types, political or input, and governmental 
or output. These, in turn, may be broken down into seven universal 
functional categories. Input: political socialization and recruitment; 
interest articulation; interest aggregation; and political communication. 
Output: rule-making; rule-application; and rule-adjudication. The 
latter are similar to the orthodox-defined functions of legislation, ex- 
ecution or administration and adjudication, but they have greater 
breadth and flexibility and are not dependent on corresponding formal 
structures of the Western variety. This gives them greater analytical 
utility because the functions of rule-making, rule-application and rule- 
adjudication are not performed by the legislature, the executive and 
judiciary respectively in many “developing” polities, at least not ex- 
clusively by these institutions. In fact, the instability of governmental 
structures in these societies leads the authors to concentrate on input 
functions for purposes of comparison. This approach is valid, but the 
balance of attention is distorted, especially for South Asia where 
governmental structures are stable and significant; of 94 pages devoted 
to this area only 5 deal with these institutions and corresponding 
functions! 

Among the merits of this pioneering work is a mass of valuable 
political data about underdeveloped areas. The authors of the area 
sections, Professors Blanksten, Rustow, Coleman, Weiner, and Pye, 
have classified and ordered their materials in an identical manner, 
using Almond’s model of input-output functions, processes of change, 
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etc. Yet this reviewer found most of these sections rather forced, an 
arbitrary superimposition of categories on the data. In some Cases, 
too, notably South Asia and the Near East, the information added 
little to our knowledge of the area nor did the categories systematize 
the data with much benefit. Professor Coleman seemed the most at 
home with the model and the vocabulary. 

In his novel and thought-provoking conclusions, Coleman sets out 
the model characteristics of these polities along a scale determined 
by a “modern political system”, the attributes of which approximate 
Anglo-American polities. The political systems examined in this book 
are classified by the degree of competitiveness and the degree of 
modernity. Common features are the “mixed”, i.e. modern and tradi- 
tional, character of their social, economic and political processes, their 
lack of integration, and the gap between the mass and the Westernized 
elites. By means of interesting, though admittedly rudimentary tables, 
a correlation is perceived between economic development and political 
competitiveness, with exceptions noted and explained. Coleman also 
devises a six-category political typology for Africa-Asia: political 
democracy (Philippines); tutelary democracy (Indonesia); terminal 
colonial democracy (Tanganyika); modernizing oligarchy (Pakistan); 
colonial and racial oligarchy (Southern Rhodesia); and traditional 
oligarchy (Ethiopa). 

Professors Almond and Coleman and their collaborators have taken 
a long step forward in the quest for greater rigour, system and 
comparability in political science. But they would do well to shed the 
turgid style and jargon of their sociological colleagues. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 


INDIA IN WorLD AFFarrs 1950-53. By K. P. Karunakaran. Issued under 
the Auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs. 1958. (Lon- 
don: Toronto: Oxford University Press. vi, 266pp. $4.50.) 


THE DipLomacy oF INpIA. Indian Foreign Policy in the United Nations. 
By Ross N. Berkes and Mohinder S. Bedi. 1958. (Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press. x, 221pp. $5.00.) 


These two volumes, which somewhat overlap in their material, are 
interesting contrasts in exposition and selection. Mr. Karunakaran, 
who was also the author of the first volume in the series, was asked 
to undertake “a factual account of the main international problems 
which engaged the attention of Indian statesmen during the period 
February 1950-December 1953”. From the standpoint of Prime Minister 
Nehru, whose foreign policy was to remain almost completely un- 
challenged at home until very recently, Nepal and Kashmir were issues 
of major importance. Accordingly, they together receive in this study 
approximately one-third more space than is devoted to the Korean War. 
Although the author, who is ably assisted by V. P. Dutt (who wrote the 
chapter on China and Japan), scrupulously attempts to stick to the 
facts, he must, like every historian, make his own selection, and almost 
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in spite of himself draw some conclusions. Thus, in describing the 
situation in Korea between 1945 and 1950 the volume comments “. . . the 
Soviet and American governments tried to establish their own brands 
of democracy [italics the reviewer’s] in the territories under their 
control ...”, a summation which would not readily come to a Western 
writer. On the other hand, he notes without comment the remark of 
the Indian Ambassador in Nepal that “We cannot remain completely 
disinterested towards the political and economic development of Nepal, 
which has much in common with us and on whose security depends our 
security”, a statement which would almost certainly have evoked 
criticism in a western study. Mr. Karunakaran suggests that during 
this period India’s foreign policy grew in “self-confidence and maturity” 
and did not depart from the objectives laid down by Nehru in 1946. 
Yet he believes that as a result of developments during the Korean 
War “. .. the Indian government began to follow more vigorously and 
positively its independent foreign policy of keeping away from Power 
Blocs and of developing a peace area”. Out of this concept of a peace 
area developed naturally the policy of making the United Nations 
“primarily machinery for negotiation, conciliation and mediation”. 
In a carefully organized and well-documented monograph it is surpris- 
ing to note the omission from the bibliography of Guy Wint’s admirably 
concise analysis What Happened in Korea and the Surveys of Inter- 
national Affairs produced by Chatham House. 

Whereas the New Delhi writers strive for a factual precision, the 
University of Southern California duo insist that their book “stands 
or falls not on the facts, but on the way they are arranged, threaded, 
and used”. Their research was centred on the whys and hows of Indian 
policies in the United Nations as demonstrated in the first twelve 
General Assemblies. They detected two patterns of behaviour, “... the 
pattern dictated by India’s climate of war theory, and the pattern 
dictated by the compulsive egalitarianism”. The first, which Karuna- 
karan would readily accept, explains why India reacted as she did on 
such issues as Korea; the second is claimed to yield “. . . the most 
mileage in explaining India’s behaviour in all other issues before the 
United Nations”. By applying the climate of war theory, India has 
evolved a working formula: “. . . do nothing that will contribute to 
the further enlargement or entrenchment of the climate of war, but 
do everything possible towards its shrinkage and disestablishment”. 
Such a formula is illustrated by India’s attitude towards proposals for 
crossing the 38th parallel in Korea, sending a U.N. mission to Hungary, 
recommending Charter Revision or attempting to abolish the veto from 
the Security Council. Combined with the emphasis upon compulsive 
egalitarianism, as in such questions as universality of U.N. membership, 
racial discrimination or trusteeship, it can lead to unexpected changes 
of attitude. As the authors neatly put it: “. .. when the United Nations 
is confronted with issues of the Great Power rivalry, India speaks the 
language of means and the West the language of ends; when other 
issues are at stake—particularly colonial issues—India uses the language 
of ends, and the West the language of means”. To read the description 
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of Indian policy in Korea side by side with the Karunakaran account is 
a useful intellectual exercise that can be commended to any graduate 
student concerned with historical method and interpretation. Occasion- 
ally, the American study is weakened in its analysis by excessive reli- 
ance upon the written material without direct contact with the events 
described. From personal experience, the reviewer can testify that 
the description of Indian policy in 1956-57 on French-administered Togo- 
land at the Eleventh Assembly was too flattering in its judgment. But 
this is only a minor criticism of a lively and discerning book which 
offers both frank criticism and generous admiration of the Indian 
delegations at the United Nations who have served their country 
“... With skill, courage and resourcefulness”. 


University of British Columbia F. H. SOWARD 


POLITICAL FoRCES IN PAKISTAN 1947-1959. By Keith B. Callard. 1959. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 48pp. $2.00.) 


PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN PoLicy, AN INTERPRETATION. By Keith B. Callard. 
1959. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 44pp. $1.50.) 


In these two papers Professor Callard of McGill University presents 
a useful and cogent analysis of the political problems of Pakistan. In 
addition to the text the first essay includes twelve pages of basic docu- 
ments relating to martial law, a convenience which will be appreciated 
by readers who do not have access to such materials. 

The first essay on political forces begins with a perceptive account 
of the problems faced by newly independent states. The author then 
divides the history of Pakistan into eight periods of instability and 
assesses the reasons for such instability: (1) linguistic differences, 
(2) tensions between refugees and native population, landlords and 
tenants, Muslim and Hindu, (3) absence of a middle class, (4) inter- 
pretations of Islam. The period of martial law beginning in 1958, char- 
acterized as paternalism in the chapter heading, is described with con- 
siderable sympathy. A few omissions in the martial law analysis may 
be worth mentioning. First, a brief description of the structure of 
martial law administration and its relation to the civil bureaucracy 
might have been helpful. Granted, the author quotes a pertinent regu- 
lation enjoining governors to consult martial law administrators. But 
a more detailed description would indicate that government continues 
to be essentially that of the civil bureaucracy, with martial law adminis- 
trators in each province and in the federal capital, with latent author- 
ity, but rarely exercising it. The fact that each governor and chief 
secretary are deputy martial law administrators also illustrates the 
convergence of civil and military power in one structure, the civil ser- 
vice. Since the author develops the problem of federalism and an 
Islamic state in his introductory section, it would seem relevant to have 
mentioned how these problems were handled under martial law: Ayub 
Khan declared Pakistan a unitary state and changed the name from 
“Islamic Republic of Pakistan” to “Pakistan”. A few misleading state- 
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ments should also be noted. On p. 13 there appear the statements: 
“One Pakistani in eight is a Hindu by religion. In East Pakistan the 
proportion is one in four.” If the reader does not know the population 
of the two provinces and the percentage of Hindus in each, he may 
think that a large number of Hindus are in West Pakistan. In fact, 
there are very few and there is no Hindu problem in West Pakistan. 
Almost all the Hindus live in East Pakistan where they constitute 
20 per cent. of that province’s population. On p. 25, reference is made 
to Chief Justice Kayani, but no mention is made of his court, which is 
the High Court of West Pakistan, not the Supreme Court which might 
be implied from his title. In referring to the Supreme Court case in 
which Chief Justice Munir relies on Hans Kelsen, reference might have 
been made to the name of the case, Dosso v. the State. These, however, 
are minor deficiencies which do not substantially detract from the 
general soundness of the analysis. 

In the essay on foreign policy, Callard reviews national interests of 
Pakistan which he deems to be national unity, defence, economic viabi- 
lity and goodwill. He then examines policy on India and Kashmir, the 
Commonwealth, the United Nations, the United States and the Muslim 
world. The essay was written only a short time after martial law and 
does not, therefore, include the changed climate of opinion toward 
India encouraged by the new régime. 


Duke University RALPH BRAIBANTI 


CEYLON: DILEMMAS OF A New Nation. By W. Howard Wriggins. 1960. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. xiii, 505pp. $11.50). 


An admirable survey of the tangled elements of economic forces, 
politics, religion, caste, racial conflict, and the struggle for development 
in Ceylon today. Wr. Wriggins, who is chief of the Foreign Affairs 
Division, Legislative Reference Service, of the Library of Congress, has 
spent two active years in the country, interviewed hundreds of know- 
ledgeable people, collected and used a bibliography of thirteen pages, and 
produced the best general treatment of the subject available at the 
present time. Beginning with a well documented background, he has 
concentrated on the period since independence, and his story is suffici- 
ently up to date to come down to the assassination of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, in September, 1959. There is 
a particularly well organized and detailed account of the formation of 
the present political parties. 

The author has presented the current problems of Ceylon as a 
complex of dilemmas, calling for decision and action with regard to 
such matters as the rival claims of Sinhalese and Tamil racial and 
linguistic groups, agricultural expansion versus industrialization, the 
quest for capital as against the trend towards socialization, the desire 
to play an increasing part in world affairs as against the popular deter- 
mination to revert from an international to an indigenous culture. 
An agricultural economy largely depending on the export of tea, 
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rubber and coconut products and the domestic production of paddy by 
ancient methods, Ceylon has small reserves of arable land and depends 
even now for half its food supply on imports. As the population (now 
nine millions) continues to grow with relentless speed (doubling in 
twenty-five years), whatever government may be in office will be faced 
with present and increasing problems of food supply, employment, 
balance of payments, organization of production and markets, and 
procurement of capital. 

For these and other problems, Mr. Wriggins does not profess to offer 
solutions or predictions: but he presents a comprehensive and impartial 
analysis as his contribution to our knowledge and understanding. 

Ceylon is not one of the world’s wealthy or powerful countries 
(through its gross national product of $125 per capita is far higher 
than that of India and Burma and is said to be exceeded, in Asia, only 
by Japan). It exemplifies, however, the position of many countries 
now struggling to achieve an adequate rate of economic development, 
and is not without influence on them. Having definitely rejected 
its four-century long constitutional and economic ties with the West, it 
is now in a state of tension between the two great political and 
economic philosophies. Western diplomatic and financial interests in 
Colombo meet with numerous and well-financed representatives of the 
Soviet Union and China. The importance of this friendly country to us 
is not to be measured in terms of our infrequent personal contacts 
or our relatively small reciprocal trade. 


Ottawa HuUBERT R. KEMP 








Shorter Notices 


UNITED NATIONS. Hope For A Divided World. By Sir Leslie Munro. 
1960. (New York: Henry Holt; Toronto: George J. McLeod Ltd. 


185pp. $4.75). 


Sir Leslie Munro’s little book is an intensely personal one. The 
author was for many years head of the New Zealand Delegation to the 
United Nations as well as Ambassador to the United States. While New 
Zealand was a non-permanent member of the Security Council he served 
as its President, and finally as President of the General Assembly, 
before accepting a special United Nations appointment. 

The book suffers somewhat from its mixture of personal observation 
and objective analysis. In its analytical aspects it can hardly be describ- 
ed as profound, as it somewhat discursively goes from one subject 
to the next. For instance, the observations on the role of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice do not contribute much to the serious study 
of this institution. On the other hand, the book reflects the prolonged 
inside experience of a distinguished diplomat who has served the 
United Nations for many years in different capacities; and such chapters 
as “Policy Making in the Delegates’ Lounge” or “The President’s 
Behind-the-scene Diplomacy” have far greater value than the more 
conventional analysis of the functions of the United Nations. Sir 
Leslie Munro is enthusiastic about the role played by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold in the development of the functions of the Secretariat, and 
will therefore follow with equal concern and apprehension the present 
challenge thrown out principally by the U.S.S.R., and to a lesser extent 
by some members of the neutralist group, not only to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold personally but to the whole position and function of the 


Secretary General. 
[W. FRIEDMANN ] 


THE UNITED STATES IN WorLD AFFaIRS, 1959. By Richard P. Stebbins. 
1960. (New York: Harper & Bros. for Council on Foreign Relations. 


xii, 464pp. $6.00). 


This is the tenth volume contributed by Richard Stebbins to the 
very useful series established by the Council on Foreign Relations in 
1931. Taken with the companion annual volumes, Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, these books provide a remarkably com- 
prehensive and convenient survey of America’s relations with the rest 
of the world. 

While most reviewers are accustomed to describe these works as 
objective, the fact is they are virtually official history and exhibit most 
of the biases of the genre. The terminology (“free world”, “self-styled 
Peoples’ Republic of China”, etc.) is impeccable cold war jargon. Yet 
this strait-jacket is worn by Dr. Stebbins with a sceptical insouciance 
which permits him to indulge in some vaguely implied criticism of 
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aspects of American policy such as the budget-mindedness of Eisenhower 
and even the excessive rigidity of U.S. China policy. 

The result is very worthwhile indeed. The care with which the 
author threads his way through the formidable range of American 
world involvement makes this volume, like its predecessors, a stand- 
ard reference of high quality. 


[KENNETH McNavucHtT] 


FRANCE: THE NEW REPUBLIC. By Raymond Aron. Introduction by D. 
W. Brogan. 1960. (New York: Oceana Publications. 114pp. $1.25). 


Brief as it is, this lecture and the ensuing discussion are illuminat- 
ing. Not least, because the questions put to Raymond Aron were 
intelligent and pointed, and they succeeded in smoking out one of the 
more complex commentators who abhors all extreme statements. One 
has only to compare this pamphlet with the more substantial book 
published this year (France, Steadfast and Changing: The Fourth to 
the Fifth Republic (Harvard University Press)) to see how Aron can 
be induced to depart from his learnedly circumspect approach and to 
offer up some sharp answers to abrupt questions. The formal paper 
on the Constitution drawn up by his good friend Michel Debré is 
excellent, but the exchanges following it are better. Here Aron 
admitted that “in order to solve the Algerian mess, a sort of dictator- 
ship is necessary.” And here too he admits to the conviction that “a 
certain decadence of the parliamentary institution is inevitable” in 
industrial societies. If he believes (or believed; it was then October 
1958) that the new Constitution reduced the parliamentary role too 
drastically, still his opinion about the nature and function of elected 
bodies is frank enough. “Parliament remains necessary,” he said to a 
questioner, “(a) to protect liberty; (b) to give the people the occasional 
chance of expressing their preference; and (c) to give the common 
man the impression that the government is not taking this decision 
alone but that it has to be approved by the representatives of the 
people.” Since October 1958 it appears that even these modest goals 
have not been met. (a) has certainly suffered. (b) became aimost 
meaningless in the elections of November-December 1958. Does any- 
one believe in (c)? 

[JoHN C. CAIRNS] 


A SHorRT INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMY OF LATIN America. By F. 
Benham and H. A. Holley. 1960. (New York: Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. x, 169pp. $2.75). 


This book, which is designed to be an introduction to the series of 
monographs on Latin America being published by Chatham House, 
serves its purpose admirably. It gives a well-balanced (perhaps from 
the point of view of readability a too well-balanced) account of the 
main features of the Latin American economy, both generally and by 
individual republics. The statistical appendix, emphasizing trade and 
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trade relations, is a model for an unpretentious volume of this kind. 
Not surprisingly, the chapters dealing with the individual republics, 
which emphasize post-World War II developments, are more successful 
than those dealing with the area as a whole. It is extremely difficult 
to generalize about anything in this vast area, except its diversity, 
and it is to the credit of the authors that in their chapters on Latin 
American population, agriculture, minerals, international trade and 
general economic prospects, they have been content to present this 
diversity and have, for the most part, resisted the temptation to 
describe a simple pattern of Latin American economic development 
which does not in fact exist. 


[MITCHELL SHARP] 


INTERNATIONAL EpuUcATION. A DOCUMENTARY History. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by David C. Scanlon. 1960. (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


vi, 196pp. $1.95). 


International education in this context means “the various types of 
educational and cultural relations among nations”. The idea of this 
anthology is excellent in concept and disappointing in execution. 

While it is interesting to have the Gilbert Murray-Tagore cor- 
respondence, the will of Cecil Rhodes, together with some Comenius, 
alongside the UNESCO-like documents of international relations, the 
relevance of some of this collection is strained. It is a pity, for example, 
to have the subject of “education and colonial dependencies” repre- 
sented by an introduction to a year book of 1931. As background to 
the present problems in this field, it is not very adequate and the 
retaining of references to specific articles in the year book itself (not 
included in the anthology) serves more to annoy than to tempt. 

The author’s own introduction is much more to the point, but the 
whole book would have been much more absorbing if we could have 
been given some historical background to topics like the Common- 
wealth education schemes, the present exercises in international trade 
union education and, although this particular example antedates the 
book, the work of committees, such as the one that is providing 
American scholarships for African students. These, rather than extracts 
from the League of Nations debates on the Committee of Intellectual 
Co-operation, would have made us more indebted to Teachers’ College. 


[GorRDON HAWKINS] 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1959. By D. E. Butler, and Richard 
Rose. 1960. (London: Toronto: Macmillan and Co. viii, 293pp. $5.75). 


This volume is the fifth in a unique series of objective analyses of 
each of Britain’s general elections since 1945. Nuffield College again 
sponsored the study which was undertaken by a Fellow — Mr. Butler — 
and a student — Mr. Rose — of the college. After a concise and critical 
description of the social changes in Britain during the 1950’s the authors 
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devote equal space to discussions of the national campaign and to an 
enlarged study of four important constituent campaigns. Each section 
investigates in detail candidates and issues, preparation for the cam- 
paign, conduct and outcome of the contest, as well as the influence of 
broadcasting media and of the press. The guarded and brief conclusions 
of the authors on the election are the more valuable for being based 
on the painstaking scrutiny of a large body of statistical and other 
data, all of which is organized for quick reference. More than 80 pages 
of appendices and a large index make this well-written book a welcome 


addition to an excellent series. 
[Peter V. BISHOP] 





CORRECTION 

In the Spring 1960 issue of the International Journal the Note on 
“The United Nations and Anti-Semitism” by C. R. Hiscocks, owing to 
an editorial error, contained the following statement: “the U.N. Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities took place this year in New York on January 11.” In fact, 
the sessions of the Sub-Commission last for three to four weeks each 
year, and the passage should have read: “the U.N. Sub-Commission ... 
met this year in New York for its annual Session on the eleventh of 
January”. 


NEW EDITORIAL HEADQUARTERS FOR PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
From January Ist, 1961, the editorial office of Pacific Affairs will be 
at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada. This move 
was authorized on October 1st at a meeting (in New York) of the 
Pacific Council, the international governing body of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, in response to an invitation from the President of 
the University, Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie, under an arrangement whereby 
Mr. William L. Holland has been appointed (as from January Ist) 
Professor and Head of the new Department of Asian Studies, while 
continuing to serve as editor of Pacific Affairs. The move will also 
involve the transfer to the University of much of the book publications 
work of the I.P.R. International Secretariat and of its library and 
research files. Accordingly, Miss Mary F. Healy, the Associate Editor 
and I.P.R. Publications Secretary, will also move to Vancouver in 
February. In a later issue of the journal details will be given concern- 
ing other changes in the international I.P.R. and the establishment of 
a projected Committee or Institute of Pacific and Asian Affairs centered 
in the University. After December 27th, 1960, all correspondence regard- 
ing articles in Pacific Affairs should be sent to the address given below. 
The same address should be used for correspondence concerning 
research, publications and other international I.P.R. business. Until 
further notice correspondence on subscriptions and advertising should 
still be sent to 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N.Y. 
HAROLD H. FIsHER, Chairman, Pacific Council. 
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FIve-YEAR PERSPECTIVE, 1960-1964. Consolidated report on the appraisals 
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PoLITICS AND RELIGION IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE. A Study of 
Political Ideas from the Monarchomachs to Bayle, as reflected in the 
Toleration Controversy. By W. J. Stankiewicz. 1960. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. x, 269pp. $6.00) 

PoLITICS AND TRADE PoLicy. By Joe R. Wilkinson. 1960. (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. vi, 151pp. $3.75) 

SovieT COEXISTENCE STRATEGY. A case study of experience in the Inter- 
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The Growth of Canadian Policies in 
External Affairs 


by Hugh L. Keenleyside et al. 


The rapid growth of Canada’s stature in foreign affairs is explored by 
Hugh L. Keenleyside, James G. Eayrs, Gérard Bergeron, Vincent W. 
Bladen, Edgar McInnis, and others. $5.00 


Evolving Canadian Federalism 
by A. R. M. Lower et al. 


“This book combines a wise perspective of Canadian development with 
an up-to-date review of recent events in Canadian federalism. Nobody 
but an expert could fail to be enlightened by it.”—Political Science 
Quarterly $3.50 


Canadian Economic Thought, 1814-1914. 


by Craufurd D. W. Goodwin 


“An exceedingly useful contribution to the subject. Goodwin has 
obviously done a vast amount of digging and I am impressed by the 


excellent use he has made of his source materials. .. . A well organized, 
readable, painstaking account of an important but badly neglected area 
of Canadian economics.”—W. T. Easterbrook. $6.00 


The American Economic Impact 
on Canada 


by Hugh G. J. Aitken et al. 


“These monographs . . . destroy so many false conceptions held by 
Canadians and clarify so many aspects of Canadian-American economic 
relations that they deserve to be read by all North Americans of 
goodwill. ... This is a distinguished book.”—Journal of Economic History 

$4.50 
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New books published under the auspices of 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs 





THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS 
OF EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM 


by J. M. AHMED. Egypt’s unique geographical position at the meeting- 
point of three Arab regions gives her a vast political influence, at least 
potentially. She has also had a cultural pre-eminence for many 
centuries since Cairo became the home of the traditional religion and 
language of Islam. Then, in the nineteenth century, she was the first 
Arab country and one of the first Muslim countries to begin adopting 
institutions characteristic of the modern world. This book throws new 


light on a subject which it is vitally important for us to understand. 
$3.75 


THE EMANCIPATION 
OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
by DONALD LANCASTER. This book tells the story of the long strug- 
gle with the Viet Minh (1946-54), and includes, together with an ap- 
praisal of French stewardship, introductory chapters tracing the history 
of the three Indo-Chinese states and the events which led up to the 
establishment of French suzerainty over the peninsula. $6.75 


NIGERIA 
THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
Prepared by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
This short book provides authoritative information about the history, 


people, social and constitutional development of the largest and most 
populous of the new autonomous African states. (Paperbound) 90¢ 


ERITREA 
A COLONY IN TRANSITION 1941-1952 
by G. K. N. TREVASKIS. Eritrea, Italy’s oldest and traditionally most 
loyal colony, was occupied by British forces in April, 1941. From then 


until its federation with Ethiopia in 1952 it remained under a care- 
taker British administration. This book describes the revolution 


which took place during this period. $3.25 
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